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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To nove man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young, 





RUSSELL T. TRALL. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 






PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

A somewnat intimate personal acquaintance of 
nearly twenty years’ standing with the subject of 
the following description, might seem to many 
readers to disqualify us for forming a correct and 
impartial estimate of his character on strictly 
phrenological grounds. We confess that it is 
somewhat embarrassing to give a description 
under such circumstances, but it can be done. 
We much prefer, however, to describe the charac- 
ters of persons whom we have never met, and of 
whom we know nothing save what may be derived 
from the organization— body, brain, temperament, 
quality, ete. ; but it devolves on us in the present 
case to describe for the public edification a per- 
sonal friend and acquaintance. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as there is nothing in the character of this 
gentleman which may not be plainly and fally 
stated, the task is by no means disagreeable. 
Were he essentially bad, the case would be dif- 
ferent, and we might feel inclined to fall back 
on the sound maxim, that when we can not speak 
well of a person we should not speak at all. 
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photographic likeness, supposed to be true to 
nature, of the individual whose character we 
purpose to dissect, and the reader shall judge 
whether our statements are probably correct or 
otherwise. 

1. We find here a large-sized brain, measuring 
not far from twenty-three inches in circumference ; 
a full-sized body, with a large hee>t, ample Jungs, 





We fortify ourselves in the present case with s 


and good digestion and circulation. The quality 





of the whole is as much ‘iner than the average, as 
the man’s habits and mode of living are better 
than those of the majority of mankind ; for, be it 
known, this gentleman is thoroughly temperate in 
eating, drinking. and in all other things, except 
working too much and sleeping too little. And if 
we were called upon to give him a physiological 
prescription, it would be that he " sbor 
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he should sleep and recreate more, and read and 


write less. But by his correct living in other | 
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| 


respects, he is enabled to work almost incessantly, | 


and to keep in good condition. 
2. Phrenologically, it will be seen that he has 
a large and prominent forehead, the organs of 


Causality and Comparison predominating; but | 


the perceptive faculties as a class are larger than 
they seem, judged by the upper part. 


9. Individuality, Form, and Size are all well 
developed, and he can measure well by the eye, 
judge correctly of forms and proportions, and 
detect resemblances. Calculation and Order are 
also well developed, and he should be methodical 
in the arrangement of his thoughts, if not particu- 
lar in his toilet, accurate as an accountant, quick 
to compute, and capable of comprehending 


| higher mathematics. Locality is large, and he is 


8. Next, we find very large Firmness, Cautious- | 
ness, Conscientiousness, and Combativeness; the | 


latter being exceedingly prominent and active. 
We accoiint for this on the ground that some 
twenty years ago Dr. Trall engaged warmly in 
the temperance cause, since which he has been 
continually contending—first fur temperance, next 
in the maintenance of his d.scoveries in physi- 


ology and hygiene, and their dissemination in the | 


face of much opposition. He has been, as it is 
well known to most of our readers, the chief pro- 
mulgator of a new school of medical practice 


based on hygienic principles, and has fought his | 


way to his present position. 

4. With moderate Veneration, he has compara- 
tively little deference for old theories ur opinions, 
and is thoroughly progressive in all things. 


5. Secretiveness being moderate or small, and | 


Approbativeness, Firmness, and Conscientiousness 
large, with an original, philosophical, and experi- 
mental intellect, he is disposed to take strong and 
radical grounds on all questions which interest 
him. Instead of adopting the opinions of others, 
or resting on theories which may be true, or may 
be false, he goes at once to original sources to dis- 
cover the causes of things, to learn “‘ why is this ?” 


of solving the problem. 

6. Dr. Trall has that degree or integrity, truth- 
fulness, and tenacity which would hold him to his 
convictions though burning at the stake. There 
is no yielding to a disposition such as his. Intel- 
lect to discover, and Caution to make him careful 


to be right, and Conscientiousness to fortify and | of the nineteenth century. 


hold him to it, make it next to impossible for him 


to deny or forswear the truth. The religion of | 
such a man is—first, sense of justice, to give | 


righteousness, next Benevolence, to impart kind- 
ness, sympathy, and generosity ; and these are 
two prominent attributes in the Deity he worships. 
The next, in the moral group, are Veneration and 
Hope, which are sufficiently developed to give a 
moderate degree of humility, but more buoyancy 
and enterprise, and last and least is his Spiritual. 
ity, which is too small to permit belief or faith 
without proof. 


gives fondness for mechanism and enables him to 
appreciate inventions, machinery, architecture, 
and to plan, contrive, and construct. 

8. He has a full degree of Ideality, but more 
Sublimity, and he is not wanting in love for art 
and poetry. Indeed, he is accustomed to write 


fond of traveling, and has a good memory of 
places, faces, and other objects; while Causality 


| ard Comparison and the other intellectual facul- 


ties enable him to recollect thoughts, principles, 
illustrations, and comparisons His large Causal- 
ity and Comparison render his mind very critical, 
and being naturally incredulous, tend to intensify 
the sharpness of his criticisms and lead him to 
analyze subjects old or new, with a severity and 
integrity to his convictions of truth rarely met 
with, and this he does apparently at the sacrifice 
of ease, reputation, and interest. 

10. Language is full but not large, hence he 
can write better than speak; but had he been 
trained to public speaking when young, would 
have excelled in this. 

11. Socially, the brain is well developed. In 
love for the opposite sex, for the young, for 
friends, for home, and all that belongs thereto, 
he is not deficient ; and were he not too much ab- 
sorbed in other things he would appear more so- 
cial and domestic. 

12. He has sufficient application to finish what 
he begins, though his love for variety, and his 


| comprehensive intellect, render him versatile and 


| capable of adapting himself to different callings 
“ why is that?” nor will he rest contentedly short | 


or situations ; and though he has earned for him- 


| self a world-wide reputation in his present 


position, we venture the remark, based on his 
brain, that he could have been equally successful 
in law, legislation, or in statesmanship. As a 
discoverer and author, he will transmit his name 
to posterity, and be classed among the reformers 


13. His chief faults grow out of his moderate 
Acquisitiveness, for he fails to appreciate the true 
value of property ; his small Secretiveness, which 
makes him blunt, and to his opponents unpleas- 


antly candid ; his large Combativeness, Causality, 
| Comparison, and Conscientiousness combining to | 
| render him severely just and critical, and his un- | 


alterable will, growing out of large Firmness not 
modified by Veneration or deference; his com- 
parative indifference to the opinions of others ; 
and his ready intellectuality, unsoftened by hu- 


| mility. There is no compromise in him, no 
7. His Constructiveness is well developed ; it | 


verse, and enjoys music in a high degree, but 


there is much more Ideality and Sublimity than 
Tune—much more of thase qualities which enjoy 
music than of those which create or compose it. 
Mirthfulness. is large, which, combiaing with 
Combativeness and a quick, active intellect, 
renders him very sarcastic and cutting in his 
remarks and criticisms. 


forgiving without penitence, no assent without 
conviction. 
Altogether, his is perhaps one of the most dis- 


| tinct, clearly-defined, sharp, and original charac- 


ters of our time. 

The following brief biographical sketch must 
conclude our statement, but the world will yet 
hear much more of this original thinker. 


BICGRAPHY. 


[The following sketch is made up partly from Dr. Trali’s 
own writings, aud the sp:rit by which he is actuated will 
be seen in our frequent quotations. At another time we 
hope to place before our readers a more complete state- 
ment of all bis discoveries, showing exactly what be 
claims, with the whole “why and wherefore.” In con- 
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firmation of our phrenological deductions we give this 
brief account of his real life.] 


Russe, Toacwer Trait, M.D., was born in 
Vernon, Tolland County, Conn., August 5, 1812. 
His parents removed to Western New York, then 
almost a wilderness, while he was an infant, and 
Where he was destined for the life of a farmer. 
Hlis opportunities for education were exceedingly 
meager, and were wholly confined to the District 
Primary School. Before he had fairly ‘emerged 
from boyhood he lost his health, and receiving 
nothing but injury from the prescriptions of all 
the physicians whom he consulted, and struck, 
too, with the utter unintelligibility of their ex- 
planations of his malady, and their talk about the 
remedies they proposed, he determined to investi- 
gate the subject for himself; and his father was 
soon astonished and the whole family circle sur- 
prised on being informed that he had “ chosen a 
profession,” and had entered the office of the vil- 
lage physician as a medical student. After a 
suitable show of opposition on the part of the 
“constituted authorities,” and proper admonitions 
and reprimands from father, mother, brothers and 
sisters, and necessary hints and suggestions from 
friends and neighbors, and not a few demonstra- 
tions of logic on the part of the “ presumptuous 
| youngster” himself, the point was conceded ; a 
yoke of oxen was made over to the doctor in 
payment for two years’ tuition, after which the 
medical aspirant was to work his way in bleeding, 
pulling teeth, visiting unimportant patients, and 
otherwise assisting the “old doctor.” Ina day 
or two thereafter the subject of this memoir found 
himself peacefully installed among bones, books, 
and drugs. He had no definite idea of ever be- 
coming a physician. His health was lost. If he 
| did not regain it he was useless. He determined 
| to sacrifice all to that primary consideration, and 
let the future take care of itself. He pursued his 
studies diligently for three years without finding 
the health he sought, and then, after attending 
courses of lectures at Castleton, Vt, and Albany, 
N. Y., he graduated, and practiced several years 
in accordance with the theories into which he had 
been educated. Having studied medicine as, 
perhaps, no other human being ever did, with no 
reference to acquiring a profitable trade or busi- 
ness, but solely with the view to self-preservation, 
he was almost of necessity a close and critical 
scholar and an impartial and unprejudiced truth- 
seeker. Before he had finished his course of 
studies he began seriously to suspect that a 
majority of medical doctrines were “the inco- 
herent expressions of incoherent ideas; that 
many of the rales of practice as taught in the 
standard text-books were entirely erroneous, and 
that many of the remedies in general use were 
not only injurious but dangerous. Before, there- 
fore, he had taken the degree of M.D., he had 
become very skeptical with regard to much of 
the so-called Medical Science of the world. Hav- 
ing no love for nor interest in any system but the 
true one, and being determined to satisfy himself, 
if possible, what was true, he investigated theo- 
retically and tested experimentally the Homeo- 
pathic, Eclectic, and Pbysio-Medical systems, his 
observations and experience continually leading 
him away from all faith in drug medicines of any 
kind. 
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influences, electricity, etc. 


Twenty years ago he opened in this city a 
“ Water-Cure,” the first started in the United 
States. His first patients were a set of desperate | 
cases from the Broadway Hospital, all ef whom 
soon recovered. Since that moment Dr. Trall 
has not administered a grain nor particle of drug- 


medicine, nor alcoholic stimulants of any kind. 
His writings and books have placed him at the 
head of the new syste, which he has entitled 
the “Hygienic,” or “ sfygeio-Therapeutic”—re- 
pudiating the term “ Hydropathy,” as expressive 
of only a single one of its remedial appliances, 

Seventeen years ago he started the establish- 
ment in Laight Street, now known as the New 
York Hygienic Institute, of which he has at all 
times had the medical direction, and which has 
acquired a world-wide fame. He has also been, 
most of the time, professionally connected with 
some country “ cure.’’* 

Tn 1852 Dr. Trall founded a “ Hydrepathic and 
Physiological School,” which was chartered by 
the Legislature in 1857 under the name of the 
“New York Hygeio-Therapeutie College,” and 
authorized to confer the degree of M.D. In this 
college ladies and gentlemen are admitted on pre- 
cisely equal terms. 

Notwithstanding his extensive professional busi- 
ness, Dr. Trall has found time to write many valu- 
able books, while he is now preparing and has 
nearly ready for the press several works of more 
importance, probably, than any he has thus far 
written. The catalogue of his published books 
includes more than twenty volumes, embracing the 
subjects of Physiology, Hydropathy, Hygiene, 
Vegetarianism, Temperance, etc. The most noted 
and perhaps the most valuable of these is his 
“ Hydropathic Encyclopedia,” an illustrated work 
of 1,000 pages. He has also edited a large num- 
ber of valuable works. 

In addition to his regular occupation of book- 
making, prescribing to patients (whom he fre- 
quently visits at a distance of hundreds of miles), 
lecturing to medical students, carrying on an ex- 
tensive correspondence, and attending to the 
invalids of two large institutions one hundred and 
thirty miles apart, Dr. Trall has found time to 
write extensively for popular periodicals, and 
take a leading part in various temperance and 
health organizations, and, occasionally, to give 
popular lectures. In the palmy days of the 
Washingtonian Movement he edited the “New 
York Organ,” then the leading temperance weekly 
of the country, and for two years he was one of 
the assistant editors of our weekly, “Life Ilus- 





* Dr. Trall has recently purchased an immense hotel 
building, known as the “ Winslow House,” at St. Anthony's 
Falls, Minneso!a, capable of accommodating five or six 
hundred persons, and where he is about establishing 
Agricultural and Physiological schools in connection with 
the largest Health Institution in the world. 


In 1840 he came to New York, where he had 
enlarged opportunities for pursuing his researches, 
and he soon became fully satisfied that the whole 
system of drug-medication was false in philosophy 
and absurd in science, “in opposition to nature 
and contrary to common sense,” and that the 
only truly remedial agents were those materials 
and influences which possessed normal relations 
to the vital organism—air, light, water, food, 
temperature, exercise and rest, sleep, passional 








trated.” For more than fifteen years he had 
charge of the editorial department of the “ Water- 
Cure Journal,” afterward called “The Hygienic 
Teacher,” and now known as the “Herald of 
Health,” which is now under his exclusive man- 
agement. 

Dr. Trall may justly claim to be the father of 
the literature of the Hygienic Medical System, 
and the chief exponent, and, indeed, the discoverer 
of its philosophy ; and his writings are accepted 
as standard if not authoritative in this country 
and in Europe. He claims to have ascertained 
the correct solution of all of the fundamental 
problems in the Healing Art which have baffled 
the investigations of medical men in all ages, and 
which are generally supposed to be without the 
pale of human comprehension, to wit, the Essen- 
tial Nature of Disease; the Modus Operandi of 
Medicines ; the Vis Medicatrix Nature; the 
Theory of Vitality ; the Law of Cure; the Ration- 
ale of the Different Forms of Disease; the Rationale 
of the Different Classes of Medicines, etc. 

When the doctrines and principles which are so 
ably and earnestly advocated by Dr. Trall are 
understood by the people, there will certainly be 
a reform in the Healing Art, and a revolution in 
medical science. 


ne me ee 


OUR COUNTRY—RESOURCES. 


CAN WR PAY OUR DEBTS? 
Fears have been expressed in some quarters, 
both at home and abroad, that we are approach- 
ing national baakruptcy. The London Times has 


repeatedly prophesied that now, and now the | 


grand collapse iscoming. It has not come. We 
still goon. But is there no danger? The fol- 
lowing exhibit of a portion of the national assets 
will do much toward answering this important 
question, and showing that the Union has yeta 
promising future before it. 


EXTENT, SOIL, CLIMATE, 


When people talk of our national bankruptcy 
they ought to remember at least that the territory 
of the United States is larger than that of all Eu- 
rope ; and that it is not only compact, but united 
by lakes, canals, rivers, and railroads. We have 
no distant colonies to defend ; we front on two 
oceans ; our land is all within the temperate zone ; 
and, to use the words of Mr. Robert J. Walker 
in a recently published letter on “ American Fi- 
nances and Resources,” “‘ No empire of contiguous 


| territory possesses such a variety of climate, soil, 
| forests and prairies, fruits and fisheries, animal 


and vegetable, mineral and agricultural pro- 


| ducts.” Our soil and climate are so far superior 





to those of Europe, that our country is capable 
of yielding more than double the amount of food 
and sustaining more than twice the population of 
Europe. Mr. Walker says: “ If as well cultivated 
as England, it could much more thgn feed and 
clothe the whole population of the world. If as 
densely settled as England, our population would 
be more than twelve hundred millions—exceed- 
ing that of all the earth. Ifas densely settled as 
Massachusetts (among the least fertile of all our 
States), we should number 613,000,000 inhabit- 
ants,” 
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MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION. 

We have a maritime coast line of 5,120 miles, 
or, if we count all the indentations, of 33,663 
miles. The Mississippi and its tributaries have 
ashore line, above tide-water, of 35,664 miles; 
and our entire shore and coast line, more than 
half of which is navigable by steam, counts up to 
122,784 miles. “No country,” says Mr. Walker, 
whose figures we are quoting, “ is arterialized by 
such a vast system of navigable rivers,” on which 
is already employed an interior steam tonnage 

‘exceeding that ofall the rest of the world. Europe 

ean never have such cheap water transportation as 
we enjoy. “We have more deep, capacious, safe 
harbors, accessible at all tides, than all Europe ;” 
we have more timber than all Europe ; we have 
nearly six thousand miles of canals completed ; 
have built since 1829, 33,698 miles of railroad~ 
more than all the rest of the world; have more 
miles of telegraph line in operation than all the 
rest of the world. We have more lighthouses on 
our coasts than any other country boasts—and as 
Mr. Walker remarks, writing for Englishmen, 
we charge no light-dues. 


MINERAL RICHES. 


Finally, we have a greater extent of mineral 
deposits than all Europe. Our coal fields are of 
thirty-two times greater extent than those of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland ; our gold fields are 
the richest in the world, and the newly-discovered 
deposits are declared to be “inexhaustible ;” we 
have also the richest silver mines in the world ; 
and besides these, iran in the greatest abundance 
of the best qualities—as we have discovered since 
the war broke out; the greatest copper mines 
known ; as also one of the two great quicksilver 
mines which supply the world. The mines of the 
precious metals are nearly all on government 
lands, and their value is so great that with them 
alone we could pay our public debt. 

CHEAP LANDS—IMMIGRATION. 

More than this—and to give value to all these 
elements of prosperity—we have abundance of 
cheap and fertile lands, which invite the poor 
of all countries to our shores; we have schools 
everywhere to educate their children and make 
of them industrious and intelligent citizens ; we 
offer liberty and equal rights to all who come ; 
and the temptation is so great that the industrious 
poor of Europe are pouring to our shores by thou- 
sands in the midst of acivil war. Such immigra- 
tion, as Mr. Walker remarks, is augmented popu- 
lation ; and he shows that—assuming the value 
of the labor of each man, woman, and child to be 
but $100—one third of whatit isin Massachusetts 
—it would make in ten years, if we receive 200,- 
000 emigrants each year, an accumulated gain of 
over $1,009,000,00. 

NO SIGNS OF BANKRUPTCY. 

There ware no signs of bankruptcy here; the 
assets are so enormously greater than the liabili- 
ties, that only a coward or arogue could seriously 
talk of impending failure ; and though in bad 
hands, in the hands of unfaithful stewards, this 
vast property might be injured, and the fair name 
of the great firm which owns it stained, there is no 
danger of such misfortunes while the business 
managers are true to the principles upon which 
the business was founded. 
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PERSONAL IDENTITIES. 





“ One of these men is genius to the other; 
. . + «+ Which is the natural man, 
And which the spirit? who deciphers them ?” 
Comedy of Errors, 


A very learned and able divine in a past gen- 
eration once wrote a celebrated dissertation upon 
Personal Identity. It struck him as a very diffi- 
cult metaphysical question, in which the affirma- 
tive had been somewhat insufficiently proved by 
those who had undertaken to maintain it. There 
is no intention on the present writer’s part of 
reviewing either Locke’s or Bishop Butler's the- 
ory, still less of plunging into any of the specula- 
tions of our German neighbors as to the ego and 
non-ego. But looking at the question in the most 
commonplace view, it is very puzzling to a man 
occasionally to realize that he is himself—the 
self, that is, of thirty, or twenty, or even ten 
years ago. That such identification, in the case 
of others, should have its difficulties, is not sur- 
prising. To take a common illustration: the 
father of that thriving family, as he looks kindly 
upon the excellent wife and mother who presides 
at the breakfast-table, packs the boys’ boxes for 
school, and scolds the servants, can not but find it 
difficult sometimes to realize that the lady is the 
same from whom he stole a glove ora bunch of 
violets (how many years ago ?), which was but 
the beginning of a whole three volumes of real 
romance ; indeed, in this case, it is as well per- 
haps that he should not insist upon verifying the 
undoubted fact too pertinaciously— better to keep 
that first image undisturbed by any retouching, 
as quite a separate picture in his memory, and 
allow it to have only a shadowy and mysterious 
connection with any flesh-and-blood reality in 
his present establishment. It is very easy, and 
conjugally polite, to quote the graceful line which 
tells us— 

** Tlow mach the wife is dearer than the bride :” 
it may be true; but even the poet admits, you 
see, that the wife and the bride are two different 
persons, or how should one be dearer than the 
other? It is wiser for a woman to be content to 
have her former self loved and cherished as a sepa- 
rate thing, than to insist upon having it identified 
in every line and feature with the present. She 
might as wisely irsist upon the waist-ribbon of 
eighteen recognizing the development of eight- 


and-forty. 
13 IT 1? 


But if it be difficult sometimes, in the case of 
those whom we associate with from day to day, 
to feel sure that they are the same whom we re- 
member ian their youth, itis very often almost 
as difficult in one’s own case. Many of us must 
look back and remember a very different person 
who bore our name and occupied our place in the 
family genealogy half a generation back. We 
laugh at the little old woman in the nursery song, 
who had her petticoat cut short by an irreverent 
tinker, and entertaining thereupon the most seri- 
ous doubts as to her personality, allowed her dog 
to decide the question in the negative—that “ J” 
wasn’t “I.” No doubt, to the female mind, the 
proper length of a petticoat is a very important 
circumstance ; and it is possible to conceive many 
modern ladies whose costume forms so important 
a part of their personality, that any sudden and 
serious reduction of it in their case might puzzle 





not only their little dogs and other admirers, but 
even themselves, in the matter of personal identi- 
fication. But if we were all as honest and simple- 
minded as the little old woman of the story, we 
tnight often put the same question to ourselves 
with the same wondering amazement as she 
did. No need to refer to those terrible cases 
in which a man has plunged, either from sud- 
den temptation or by gradual declension, into 
such a miserable corruption of his former self, 
that when he looks upon the contrast between 
what he was and what he is, he may well deubt 
the reality of the links which seem to connect the 
two. “Is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this thing?” No need here to dwell upon this; 
it has always been found hard to believe that the 
murderer has ever been a little child, that the 
wretched dram-drinker you passin the streets has 
ever been the plaything of an innocent household. 
But, putting aside with a shudder all such fearful 
mysteries of moral transformation, there is quite 
enough to puzzle us in identifying the past with 
the present, even in the eommonplace lives of 
ourselves and our friends. 
TWO LIVES IN ONE. 


Those who grow up from childhood to old age 
in the same place, and very much among the same 
companions—in whose lives there have been no 
abrupt breaks either of position, or circumstan- 
ces, or local interests—may have comparatively 
little difficulty in recognizing in themselves the 
same personal existence during all phases of their 
life. But with many—perhaps with most of us 
who are not blessed with territorial estates—there 
has been, at some time or other, very often more 
than once, an entire change of local habitation, of 
associations and acquaintances, and of general 
habits of life, even if not in any great degree of 
worldly circumstances and position. And when 
we look back upon that past life and its daily 
ways and occupations, which seemed to suit us 
then exceedingly well, and which, no doubt, had 
a very considerable effect in making us what we 
are now in character and feeling, and think how 
entirely separated from it we are now—how en- 
tirely we have become woven into the complex 
fabric of our present locality and surroundings— 
it is difficult to realize that it is not two distinct 
lives of two distinct individuals that we are regar- 
ding—especially since years will have worked 
quite sufficient other change to make us feel, 
really and truly, that it is not altogether the same 
person that figures as the hero in both perfor- 
mances. 

REVISITING OLD SCENES. 

More especially does this feeling of separate- 
ness from our past life come upon us, when we 
go back to visit again, after an interval of long 
years, places in which we lived once, localities 
of which we knew almost every square foot, and 
which were associated with events quite as im- 
portant to us as any of the events of the present. 
It surely was we who were there ; yet it can 
hardly be this present actual “we.” It all seems 
to us now not like what it must be, if we come to 
calculate, a real past period of this natural life, 
but rather like some sort of previous existence. 
There is always a sadness in revisiting old scenes 
after a long lapse of time. Naturally enough; 
partly it is not pleasant to think how many years 





of our alloted life are gone, past recall; partly 
there is a kindly regret for some who shared with 
us the pleasures of those old days, and who will 
never share again with us any interest or pleasure 
belonging to this life. But perhaps, after all, the 
real sadness is, that we feel so little regret about 
it all; that our old interests are so dead within 
us, that our past self, which once moved and lived 
and loved in that old place, seems to us now so 
much a stranger ; that what we can recall of its 
sayings and doings—and that is not a great deal, 
compared with what we have entirely forgotten— 
we recall with almost the calmness of a historian. 
Nay, let us not stop to question that old woman 
who passes, whose features are recalled to us by 
the associations of place, though somewhat a 
heavier share of toil and exposure has changed 
her even more than ourselves—never stop to ask 
her whether we are remembered or not ; be con- 

tent to recognize the natural fact that 

“ Year by year our memory fades 

From all the circle of the hills.” 

The world does right to forget us when we 
hardly recognize ourselves. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CHANGES. 

Physiologists assert that our actual corporeal 
self undergoes a total change in the course of 
about every seven years ; that a waste and repro- 
duction of corporeal tissue are continually going 
on, so that the body of to-day is not the same 
body, in any one particle, that it was seven years 
ago, but an entirely new formation, molded as 
it were upon the same last, and therefore present- 
ing, in the main, the same appearance. If this be 
true; it was not we, after all, who were in those 
places and did those things in past days ; only 
another likeness of ourselves, a similar combina- 
tion of oxygen and what not else. 

Even with this explanation, the identity of men 
from childhood to old age is not free from difficul- 
ties. There are some men whom it is very hard 
to imagine as babies. Dr. Johnson, for instance, 
or Dr. Parr—were they ever as other babies ? 
did the great lexicographer ever allow his nurse 
to contradict him, and was Dr. Parr born in a 
little wig? It is difficult to imagine the Great 
Duke ever whipped by a nursery governess ; yet, 
if the common theory of growth and gradual de- 
velopment be true, it must be concluded that he 
was. One understands much better the feeling 
which led to the exhibition, in some provincial 
museum, of “Oliver Cromwell's skull when a 
child,” which was looked at by many unsuspicious 
sight-seers with much reverence and curiosity. 
Naturally, the little Oliver died in his infancy, 
and the king-killer appeared first to men in the 
brewery at Huntingdon, with a skull already 
strong enough for the steel morion. An “infant 
Hercules” we have seen, and an infant Jupiter is 
comprehensible ; but no doubt it was a strong 
appreciation of congruities in the Greek mind 
which represented Minerva as springing to light 
full-grown and full-armed. Venus might once 
have been a little darling ; Mercury, we know, 
was a troublesome child; but it was impossible 
to conceive that goddess of wisdom even in the 
most classical swadding-clothes. 

CHANGELINGS. 

Mothers not uncommonly complain that their 

darling sons have been changed at school. Not 
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meaning always positively for the worse (for the 
pet of the home nursery is not ulways the sort of 
pet it is desirable to maintain for life), nor yet 
always for the better; but simply that he is be- 
come quite a different being. And those who 
look on more dispassionately than mothers, see 
these changes come periodically. Sometimes 
they are very sudden and startling ; and one un- 
derstands how the superstition about changelings 
in the cradle grew up: it was a convenient ex- 
position of the occasional phenomenon of a child 
turning out contrary to all natural expectations. 
One is almost tempted to think, even now, that 
these changelings are substituted occasionally, 
by some mysterious interference, in those who are 
long past their cradles. Such a theory may not 
be altogether comfortable, but it would explain 
a good many difficulties. Nothing else will fully 
account for the total impossibility which we some- 
times feel in recognizing the eompanions of our 
boyhood when we fall in with them in after-life. 
That they should have become older and graver 
would be only natural ; that they should also have 
become wiser would be, in many instances, very 
desirable. But that they should have become 
such entirely different persons—that there should 
be no trace of the boy left in the man—seems 
neither natural nor desirable. Nay, sometimes 
even if you come to question them upon old times, 
they appear to have forgotten entirely that pre- 
vious state of existence. But for corroborating 
circumstances, you would be inclined to set them 
down as impostors, such as there have been cases 
of, who have passed themselves off upon affec- 
tionate relatives as long-lost childz®n stolen or 
strayed in infancy: or have tried to palm them- 
selves upon a loyal nation as suppressed princes, 
emerging from long years of forced obscurity. 
ON ALIASES. 


Nothing is more common in police reports than 
to read of adventurous heroes, who, having found 
it convenient, for private reasons, to change their 
domiciles and their occupation from time to time, 
have also changed their names, and figured under 
a successive alias. There is, however, in most of 
these cases, a uniformity of character and pur- 
suit, under every variety of circumstance, which 
perhaps justifies the law in insisting on a rogue’s 
identity. Butin the more respectable world which 
seldom figures in police courts, it is much to be 
wished that this alias system were adopted and 
recognized. In the case of new-made peers and 
bishops, indeed, its convenience is already ac- 
knowledged. It does not require the disguise of 
a wig or a small apron to inform us that the man 
whom we used to address as “ Jack Robinson” is 
not the same person as the prelate who now signs 
himself “ Jobn Cantab,” or “John Wroxeter.” 
But as ithas now been ruled that there is no legal 


obstacle to a change of name, the practice might. 


be adopted in many additional cases with advan- 
age both to the individual and the public. It is 
done occasionally when a man is anxious to ig- 
nore all his antecedents; passing by all such 
alf-méasures as the substituting a y for an i, or 
tacking on ane final, we could point to popular 
preachers and rising barristers who have “ made 
themselves a name” in the very literal sense. 
What the genealogists are to make of such cases, 
in future archeologies, and how far they may 





complicate searches after missing heirs-at-law, is 
another matter. But whenever a man’s self has 
become intrinsically changed by any outward 
change of position and circumstances, it ought to 
be lawful for his acquaintances, with or without 
his own consent, to change his name also. It 
should be at once conceded that for all purposes 
of life the old personality has disappeared, and 
that society agrees to recognize the new. “One 
man in his time plays many parts ;” what right 
has an impertinent audience to mar the perfor- 
mance by loudly reminding the hero of the after- 
piece that he was the smart valet-de-chambre of 
the preceding play? 
SOMEBODY ELSE. 

Therefore, disappointed lover, console yourself. 
The lady of your fancy, who has just married 
Calvus for his ceronet, is not the same being who 
once returned your affection. She exists some- 
where still—like the lost Arthur, perhaps, in 
“ faerie’’—at least let her exist in your generous 
recollection. Do not confuse her image with any 
worldly-minded creature that has taken her place. 
Let that sweet musical interlude in your and her 
existence stand alone ; do not insist upon tra- 
cing the fascinating artiste under the mask and 
rouge of the “grand spectacle” that is to follow. 
Possibly you will yet meet the lost one again ; 
with as gentle a smile, as winning a voice, as 
sweet a nature as before—surely much more truly 
her, than one who has so lost all that makes wo- 
man lovely, that 

*Twere perjury to love her now.” 

Courage, also, discarded friend. It is not the 
same man who walks about and takes no notice 
of you, even if he has borrowed the same skin 
and employs the same tailor. A proper name, a 
peculiar gait, a trick of speech and look, are not 
what makes aman. You knew your friend by 
some better token than that. Heis gone. One 
of those accidents of life, that do separate friends 
as completely as death can, has come between you ; 
be content to bear the separation ; but never waste 
your time in blaming one who has no more iden- 
tity with your friend of other days, than Damon 
and Pythias in the legend. 


DON’T BE TOO SURE. 

And, learn a little diffidence, O shrewd obser- 
ver, who art a discerner of spirits. The man you 
think you “see through” is not the real man—no 
more than the ghost at the Polytechnic. The man 
whom you confidently pr nee hard and in- 
sensate has another self somewhere, full of heart 
and feeling. You have tested some nature 
thoroughly, as you fancy, and found it vain and 
frivolous; if you had the true Ithuriel’s spear, 
you might have discharged that flimsy covering, 
and thrown light into a depth of soul that would 
havestartled you. Who saw in that young guards- 
man, the “ curled darling” of London lire, the quiet 
soldier who shamed his hardier followers out of 
complaint in the cold and mud of the Crimean 
trenches? Who saw the heroes of the Indian 
Mutiny in the Company’s lazy officials? Who 
knows, at this present moment, the future rulers of 
America? Who recognizes the “coming man,” 
until he comes? He is made, we say, by circum- 
stances. Circumstances do change men ; humilia- 
ting as the fact may be, we, the immaterial spiri- 
tual essences, are at the mercy of a thousand ma- 








terial combinations of the veriest trifles in them- 
selves. Asan accident of our childhood makes us 
cripples or idiots for life, so the accidents—what 
we, at least, call accidents—of our position, our 
relations with others, our presence at a particular 
time and place, change us either into criminals or 
heroes. Possibly—if that will be any comfort to 
us—we have all a heroic self somewhere, ready 
to take the place of the very unheroic self we are 
conscious of to-day, if only circumstances call it 
into existence ; passibly also, and quite as pro- 
bably, we have a criminal self—a sleeping devil 
that wears our likeness—and that only waits the 
hour and the place to enter in and take posses- 
sion of our personality. 


DOUBLE-GANGERS. 

A man will tell a story of personal adventure, 
wholly imaginary, until he comes to have a dis- 
tinct recollection of having been an actor in it. 
Our Scottish friends have a notion that there 
are “ double-gangers” about, and that a man may 
be, visually if not bodily, in two places at once. 
A French abbé wrote a treatise to prove that the 
bodily presence of one man in several places was 
possible, “accordiag ts the principles of sound 
philosophy.” And most unquestionably, in that 
strangest of all mysteries, which would awe and 
bewilder us if it were notso familiar—the mystery 
of dreams—our bodies are resting for hours in the 
same place, while our spiritual or imaginative 
faculties (let us leave it to philosophers to distin- 
guish them) are absent on the most distant and 
chimerical expeditions. And it is only then that 
the old self re-appears and takes its place in the 
old scenes, re- peopled with the dead and the past ; 
and we are conscious, when we wake, of a double 
existence, as though past time and our past selves 
were still existing realities, and only separated 
from our waking senses by some conditions which 
we can not comprehend. 

THE THREE JOHNS. 

“At least six different personalities may be 
recognized as taking part in a dialogue between 
John and Thomas; three Johns:—1. The real 
John, known only to his Maker ; 2. John’s ideal 
John, never the real one, and often very unlike 
him; 3. Thomas’s ideal John—never the real 
John, nor John’s John, but often very unlike 
either.” And in like manner, three several Thom- 
ases, one real and two ideal. If he had added 
that John’s ideal John undergoes the most start- 
ling transformations, he would not have over- 
stated this puzzle of personalities. The real John 
or Thomas, plainly, have no practical existence 
for any ordinary human purposes ; the real self 
is out of mortal ken ; yveids Csavriv Was & mere 
bantering puzzle set by the philosophers. 

Theirs has surely been a very happy lot in life, 
even if not a very eventful one, who can traca 
back its course without any such grave transitions 
as may lead them to doubt thei> own identiry ; 
who have never had cause to wonder in their own 
minds whether the self of to-day is the same as 
the self of yesterday. 


—» + 


Conversation.—The object of conversatioh is 
to entertain and amuse. To be agreeable, you 
must learn to be a good listener. A man who 
monopolizes a conversation is a bore, no matter 
how great his knowledge. 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made In the 


kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 





EMIGRATION; 
ITS EFFECT ON THE RACES OF MEN. 


Ever since the children of men “journeyed 


from the east,” and found a plain in the land of | 


Shinar, and dwelt there,” the motto of the more 
enterprising portions of the human family has 
been “ Westward ho!” 
least, have been emigrating from the east to the 


west, following the light of the enn, until some of | 
them have at length arrived at the western verge | 
of earth, whence they behold the sun setin the | 
If the candidates of a certain fra- | 
ternity pursue a reverse order, being led from the | 
“search of light,” this does | . 
| many generations. 
| each generation continued to migrate, leaving the 


vast Pacific. 


west to the east in 


not detract materially from the order of nature 


nor from the sum total of the world's emigration 


The physical geography of the Eastern Conti- | 


nent was better adapted for extensive emigration 
toward the west than the east. In the latter di- 
rection they would soon come to the great Pa- 
cific, to them an unlimited expansion of water ; 
while to the west they found an outlet by way of 
the comparatively narrow seas, and the interven- 
ing peninsulas, into the continents of Europe and 
Africa. 


Here the question arises, What should be, and | 
| of Asia, is too well known to require proof ; and 
| Asia was the starting-point of emigration. 

The question naturally leads us to consider the 


what has been, the influence of this emigration on 
the different races ? 


races in two general divisions—those descended 
from the non-migrating or stationary class, and 
those descended from the migrating class. 
inhabitants of Asia are supposed to belong, in 


of the second are found in other parts, more espe- 
cially in Europe and America. Asa preliminary, 
it may he remarked, that where a whole commu- 
nity have migrated in a body, the emigration 
would have no other effect that that produced by 
the difference in climate and circumstances. The 
same applies where the emigration has been for- 
ced. So the descendants of Ham, with the ex- 
ception of the Canaanites, are supposed to have 
migrated to Africa in a very early day, perhaps 
in the days of Peleg, when “the earth was di- 
vided.” 

But where the emigration is partial and volun- 
tary—that is, where only certain portions of the 
community emigrate, and it is left to the free 
choice of every one to go or to stay—the choica 
is determined in great measure by certain charac- 
teristics of the individuals. There is a diversity 





might not be very observable. 
it became necessary for them to scatter them- | 


The historical races, at | i 
| The conservative portion remained in Asia. 


The 
| dead weight upon the wheels of progress. 
great measure, to the first division ; while those | 
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in every community. Some are progressive, fond 
of improvement—physical and moral, social and 
political—and have talent in greater or less vari- 
ety for making improvement. 
prising, and desirous of change for the sake of 
bettering their fortune. Some have roving, rest- 
less dispositions, fond of change for its own sake, 
and must “see the world.” Such as these—the 
progressive, the enterprising, the restless—con- 
stitute the emigrating class. 

On the other hand, there are the conservative, 


who reverence antiquity, and wish things to re- | 


main as they are, or were formerly—the contented 
and easy—the lovers of home and country—such 
as these form the stationary class. 


In the community who originally dwelt in the | 
| It is true, on the other hand, that many valuable 


plains of Shinar, both classes existed to some ex- 
tent. But so long as they remained together, and 
were constantly intermarrying, the difference 
But in due time 


selves abroad upon the face of all the earth. 
Then the sifting process commenced. The pro- 
gressive portion migrated to distant parts, and in 
process of time found their way into Europe. 
The 
two classes once being separated, and no longer 
intermarrying, their respective posterities would, 
by the law of transmitted qualities, possess the 
distinctive qualities of their respective classes in 
amore marked degree than did their ancestors- 
In Asia, the same sifting process continued for 
The progressive portion of 


conservative portion more and more conservative, 
until they have long since become stereotyped in 


their views, their manners, and their habits, and | 


seem incapable of change. This stereotyped con- 


| dition of things in Asia is well expressed by Sol- 
omon: “That which is done is that which shall | 
| be done; and there is no new thing under the 
This is the influence which emigration | 
| says: 


sun.” 


should have om the stay-at-home class ; and that 
such is the actual state of things in a great part 


If, now, we follow the emigrants into Europe, 
we shall there find the progressive, the enterpris- 
ing, and restless portion of the human family. 
The conservative Asiatics no longer hang as a 
They 
carried with them a great part of the genius 


| and talent of the world; and the improvement 


they have made in everything relating at least to 
the physical well-being and enjoyment of man, 
fully justifies the anticipations which should have 
been formed of them according to the theory un- 
der discussion. In moral and religious improve- 
ment, too, they have far outstripped their pro- 
genitors of the East. 

From the class I have styled roving and rest- 
less, spring our travelers, voyagers, navigators, 


whalers, etc., a class of men to whom commerce, . 


literature, and science are immensely indebted. 
These, of course, would be foremost among emi- 
grants ; accordingly, Europeans, wherever found, 
abound in this class. 

But the sifting process at length reached Eu- 
rope. Columbus gave to Europe “a new world.” 
A mighty stream of immigration from her shores 


Some are enter- | 








| the East in all the elements of greatness. 
; the East is losing the progressive and enterpri-ing 


| ing so long, you will have to go West. 





has been pouring into this new world for two and 


| @ half centuries ; and we claim to be the descend- 


ants of the more progressive class of her popula- 
tion ; and that we have already outstripped her 
in political, moral, and réligious improvement ; 
and intend ere long to take the lead in commerce, 
agriculture, arts, science, and literature. 

It is true that she is at present, and has been 
for many years past, casting upon our shores the 
filth and scum of her population ; and that these 
are a clog and detriment to our progress, marring 
and corrupting our institutions, at times seeming 
to threaten their existence. But, by the blessing 
of God, the good leaven still works. We are rap- 
idly assimilating even these crude materials, and 
trust that our precious institutions shall still live- 


citizens are emigrating into this country, who belp 
to maintain the majority against the opposite class. 

The original immigration into this country was 
necessarily along the eastern coast, while a vast 
continent of inviting country stretched away to 
the west, to an unknown extent. Hence, by the 
inevitable law of emigration, this original popula- 
tion must expand and fill this great country. 
“Westward ho!” must soon be the motto of the 
more enterprising sons of New England. Accord- 
ingly, for fifty or sixiy years past, the tide of em- 
igration has been sweeping westward. The una- 
voidable sifling process is fairly inaugurated ; 
and by the same infallible law, it may be expect- 
ed that, in process of time, the West will exceed 
While 


portion of Hér population, the West is gaining 


them ; this must tell unfavorably upon the for- 


mer, and favorably upon the latter. Indeed, if 
we may believe the writings of travelers which 
have appeared in the newspapers for the last few 
years, the contrast already begins to be percept- 


| ible. 


A gentleman writing from Vermont, lately, 


“ Things go on a large scale out there [Tllinois]. 
The stationary character of things here strikes a 
Western man oddly. These towns can not afford 
to be inahurry. The people seem to stay still 
and grow old in their tracks. It has struck me 
with considerable force, since my sojourn in Ben- 
nington, that the time is coming when to see the 
Yankee enterprise of which we have been read- 
It is the 
young people of all countries that are enterprising 
and who push ahead ; and those of this place are 
so enterprising, that they push off about as fast 
as they are born, to the West. A d between this 
drain on the one side, and the influx of the Mile- 
sian on the otber, it is plain that New England is 
to cease to be New England without considerable 
of a twist of the wheel which brings things 
about.” 

I have noticed similar comparisons between 
the East and the West, in several writers. This 
article is designed to be merely suggestive. not 
exhaustive ; I shall therefore pursue the subject 
no further, save to inquire, Will this emigration 
cease when this continent is filled np? Or will 
our enterprising sons break over old Pacific. and 
commence anew the circuit around the world. re- 
vivifying the races by spreading the lights of civ- 
ilization, science, and religion ? 

It is believed the influence of emigration is an 
important principle in the philosophy of Ethnol- 
ogy. I. W. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of the!r kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Thomson. 





COMFORTABLE. 


I marrrep young. My husband was grave, 
sincere, and of few words; I ardent, excitable, 
and full of rapture. One day some young friends 
came in, to whom I eagerly showed the newly- 
arrived parlor furniture, among which was a 
spring-bottomed hair-cloth mahogany rocking- 
chair, a rarer article than nowadays. Everything 
was ‘‘splendid,”” ‘‘elegant,’’ ‘‘ charming,’’ 
‘*magnificent.’”’ Their enthusiastic ejaculations 
delighted me. At last they went away, and my 
husband came home. 

‘* Oh, this chair !’’ I exclaimed, throwing my- 
self into it, ‘‘ is it not splendid, magnificent, en- 
chanting ?”’ 

‘It is very comfortable,’’ he answered, slowly 
and gravely, after a short pause. 

‘*Comfortable!’’ I inly said; “how co... 
Comfortable ! and is that all?’ Tears rushed to 
my eyes. ‘‘ We can never, never sympathize. 
Comfortable,’’ I repeated to myself, ‘‘ comfort- 
able.”’ 

Dinner came, but I could not regain my spir- 
its. The meal was unsocial and soon over, when 
I escaped to my chamber to brood over our fan- 
cied difference of character. ‘‘ Comfortable ! 
what coldness !"’ 

It was not long before footsteps were heard on 
the stairs, and my husband, whom I had sup- 
posed gone, opened the door. Hastily brushing 
away my tears, I looked intently out of the win- 
dow. 

After opening and taking something from a 
drawer without speaking, his silence confirming 
my accusations, he approached me, and looking 
as it were straight into my heart, said, very 
kindly: . 

**I do not find in every-day life anything cor- 
responding to what I suppose ‘ magnificent,’ 
‘splendid,’ ‘enchanting’ to mean; in fact, I do 
not understand those words as you are in the 
habit of using them, for they do not express 
things as they really are. In this plain world, 
this world of perplexity, trouble, defeated hopes, 
we can expect little more than to be comfortable. 
And how much does that sum up of what is 
within our reach—freedom from ills, the absence 
of annoyances, ease, rest, tranquillity. What 
then is like the sober certainty of being com/fort- 
able?’ And then he left me to sober second 
thoughts, which, like good angels, rushed to 
the rescue. ‘‘ How true and wise and sensible !’’ 
they said. ‘‘ With all your magnificent notions, 
you are very unhappy, and are likely to make 
your husband so.’’ 

After a pretty uncomfortable afternoon, I be- 
gan to think there might be something very 
good and substantial in being comfortable, after 
all, and I determined to look into it. 

Exaggerated language employed on trivial oc- 
casions spoils that simplicity and singleness of 
mind so necessary to a right judgment of our- 
selves and others. 








CRINOLINE—A PARODY. | 


{Hetex Mar will not let the crinoline alone. She | 
stands out, protests, and in prose and verse she writes it | 
down, talks it down, but can not put it down. There 
being so many on the other side to uphold the hoops, 
Helen shall have her say.] 


You're monarch of all you surround, 
Your right there is none to dispute, 
For fashion has marked out your bound, 

You're queen of the flirt and the dupe. 
O Crinoline! great are the charms 

Which woman has seen in thy face ; 
Better dwell in the midst of thy arms 

Than walk with a true native grace. 
You're out of humanity’s reach—- 

Reformers must let you alone ; 
Eugenie forbiddeth free speech, 

And ruleth don ton with her own. 
The beasts which roam over the plain 
Your form with astonishment see ; 
They’re so well acquainted with man, 

They wonder what monster you be! 
Society, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man, 
Would wilt like an empty kid glove, 
If fashion put vow under ban! 
Our sorrows then none might assuage, 
For fashion is stronger than truth, 
And Crinoline ruleth the age, 
A marvel to manhood and youth! 


Hooped-sxirts! what a treasure untold 
Resides in that comforting word ! 
“ More precious than silver and gold,” 
If husband the bills can afford! 
But the sound of the church-going belle 
Would dglefully ring on the ear, 
Should her brute of a husband compel 
Her to lessen her crinoline sphere. 
The winds that bave made you their sport, 
While walking along the sea-shore, 
Would sigh at the startling report, 
That Crinoline reigneth no more. 
My friends who do now and then send 
A visiting card after me, 
Would never more cal me their friend- 
Society’s outlaw I'd be! 
O Fashion ! how strong dost thou bind 
And hoodwink us all from the light! 
In vain is the effort to find 
One daring to question thy right. 
When I think of my own native land, 
I blush for the foolery there— 
That woman should give thee her hand, 
And dance with thee down to despair. 
“ But the sea-fowl has gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair ;” 
So much of creation is blest, 
For Crinoline ruleth not there. 
*“ There’s mercy in every place,” 
Except where thy folly is taught; 
But woman has fallen from grace, 


And reconciled man to her lot! Hgien Mar. 


ms 


VILLAGE WEDDING IN SWEDEN. 


I witt endeavor to describe a village wedding 


in Sweden. It shall be in summer time, that 
there may be flowers; and in a southern prov- 
ince, that the bride may be fair. The early songs 
of the lark and of chanticleer are mingled in the 
clear morning air, and the sun, the heavenly 
bridegroom with yellow hair, arises in the south. 
In the yard there is a sound of voices and tramp- 
ling of hoofs ; horses are led forth and saddled. 
The steed that is to bear the bridegroom has a 
bunch of flowers on his forehead and a garland 
of corn flowers about his neck. Friends from 





the neighboring farms come riding in, their blue 


cloaks streaming in the wind; and finally the 
happy bridegroom, with a whip in his hand and 


| & monstrous nosegay in the breast of his blue 


jacket, comes from his chamber; and then to 
horse, and away toward the village where the 
bride always sits and waits. 

Foremost rides the spokesman, followed by 
some half-dozen village musicians. Next comes 
the bridegroom between his two groomsmen, and 
then forty or fifty friends and wedding guests, 
half of them, perhaps, with pistols and guns in 
their hands. A kind of baggage wagon brings 
up the rear, laden with food and drink for these 
merry pilgrims. At the entrance of every village 
stands a triumphal arch, laden with flowers and 
ribbons and evergreens, and as they pass beneath 
it, the wedding guests fire a salute, and the 
whole procession stops, and straight from every 
pocket flies a black jack. filled with punch or 
brandy. It is passed from hand to hand among 
the crowd; provisions are brought from the 
wagon, and after eating and drinking and hur- 
rahing, the procession moves forward again, and 
at length draws near the house of the bride. 

Four heralds ride forward to announce that a 
knight and his attendants are in the neighboring 
forest, and ask for hospitality. 

‘* How many are you ?”’ asks the bride’s father. 

** At least three hundred,’’ is the answer, and 
to this the last replies, ‘‘ Yes, were you seven 
times as many you should all be welcome, and in 
token thereof receive this cup.” 

Whereupon each herald receives a can of ale; 
and soon after the whole jovial company come 
streaming into the farmer’s yard, and riding 
round the Maypole which stands in the center, 
alight amid a grand salute and flourish of music. 

In the hall stands the bride with a crown upon 
her head and a tear in her eye, like the Virgin 
Mary in old church paintings. She is dressed in 
a red boddice and kirtle, with loose linen 
sleeves. There is a girded belt around her waist, 
and around her neck strings of golden beads and 
a golden chain. On the crown rests a wreath of 
wild roses, and below it another of cypress. 
Loose over her shoulders falls her flaxen hair, and 
her blue innocent eyes are fixed on the ground. 

‘*Oh, thou good soul! thou hast hard hands, 
but a soft heart! thou art poor; the very orna- 
ments thou wearest are not thine; the blessings 
of Heaven upon thee!’’ 

So thinks the parish priest, as he joins to- 
gether the hands of the bride and bridegroom, 
saying in a deep and solemn voice: ‘‘I give thee 
in marriage this damsel, to be thy wedded wife. 
in all honor, to share the half of thy bed, thy 
lock and key, and every third penny which thou 
mayest possess, or may inherit, all the rights 
which Uhland’s laws provide, and holy king 
gives.’’ 

And the dinner is now served, and the bride 
sits between the bridegroom and the priest. The 
spokesman delivers an oration, after the ancient 
custom of the fathers. He interlards it well 
with quotations from the Bible, and invites the 
Saviour to be present, as at the marriage feast of 
Cana of Galilee. The table is not sparingly set 
forth. Each makes a long arm, and the feast 
goes cheerily on. Punch and brandy pass around 
betWeen the courses, and here and there a pipe is 
smoked, while waiting for the next dish 

They sit long at the table; but as all thing» , 
must have an end, so must a Swedish dinner. 
Then the dance begins. It is led off by the 
bride and priest, who perform a solemn minuet 
together. Not until midnight comes the last 
dance. The girls form a circle round the bride, 
to keep her from the hands of the married wo- 
men, who endeavor to break through the magic 
circle and seize their new sister. After a long 
struggle they succeed, and the crown is taken 
from her head, and the jewels from her neck, 
and her bodice is unlaced, and kirtle taken off ; 
and like a vestal virgin clad all in white she goes, 
but it is to her bridal chamber, not to her grave ; 
and the wedding guests follow her with lighted 
candles in their hands. 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the boty form doth take, 
For soul ts form, and doth the body make.--Spenser 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


THE HUMAN FOOT, 
AND THE WALK AS INDICATING CIIARACTER. 


Tue human foot, though not occupying so 
exalted a position as the hand, is well worthy of 
our particular attention. It furnishes the firm 
but elastic basis on which the whole grand super- 
structure of the body securely rests, and presents 
a structure as wonderful and an adaptation as 
complete as any other member, as a brief descrip 
tion of its anatomy will demonstrate. 


BONES OF THE FOOT. 

‘‘There are twenty-six bones in the foot. The 
hinder seven—called tarsal bones—are short and 
thick ; they form the hinder part of the instep. 
In front of them lie five metatarsal bones, one 
passing forward from the fore part of the tarsus 
to each toe. Behind, these are close together, 
and are connected with the tarsus. As they run 
forward they diverge a little from one another ; 


and their anterior ends rest upon the ground, and | 


form the “ balls” of the toes. They constitute the 
fore part of the instep. The remaining fourteen 
bones are the toes. 
like soldiers in a phalanx, three deep, and are 
hence called phalanges. 

“ You observe that, although each of the other 
toes has three bones, the great toe has only two. 
In this respect, therefore, it is an imperfect, or, 
rather, an incomplete member. The deficiency 
does not depend upon a want of length.in the 
great toe, for this is usually as long as the second 
toe; in some persons it is a good deal longer, 
and it is always distinctly longer than the outer 
toes. The reason for there being only two 
phalanges instead of three, probably is because 
the great toe is required to be stronger than any 
of the others, and an additional bone would have 
tended to weaken it. 


Fie. 1.—Bones or tun Foor. 


resemblance toa die. It is the middle bone of 
the instep. Above, it is jointed with the leg- 
bones; behind, it is connected with, and rests 
upon, the heel-bone, which is the largest bone in 
the foot. The bone which lies immediately in 


front of the astragalus, and supports it in this | 


direction, is called the scaphoid, or boat-like 
bone. In front of it are three wedge-bones, each 


of which is connected with one of the metatarsal | 


bones of the inner three toes. On the outer side 
of the wedge-bones, connected with the meta- 
tarsals of the two small toes, locked in between 
them and the heel-bone, is the cubsid bone.” 


| arch. 


THE ARCH OF THE FOOT. 
‘“« The seven tarsal and the five metata.sal bones 


| —that is, the twelve bones of the instep—are 


arranged and jointed together so as to form an 


| arch from the point of the heel to the balls of the 
| toes, 


This is called the ‘ plantar arch,’ from the 
Latin word planta, the sole of the foot. The 
astragalus forms the summit, or key-bone, of the 
It receives the weight from the leg, and 
transmits it through the hinder pillar of the arch 
to the heel, and through the front pillar of the 


| arch to the balls of the toes. 


“You perceive from the drawing (fig. 2) that 





a A 
Cc 
Fria. 3.—Taur Purantar Arcn. 


there is a great difference between the two pillars 


They are arranged in rows, | of the plantar arch. The hinder pillar is com- 


paratively short and narrow, and descends sud- 
denly, almost in a vertical direction, from the 
ankle to the ground ; and it is composed of only 
one bone, the heel bone, which is jointed directly 
with the astragalus; whereas the fore pillar is 


longer and broader, is composed of several bones | 


jointed together, and slopes much more gradually 
to the ground. There is, therefore, far less elas- 


ticity in the hinder part of the foot than in the | 


fore part. Hence, when we descend from a 
height upon the ground, we always alight upon 
the balls of the toes, and thus gain the advantage 
which the several bones and joints affurd in 
breaking the shock. If, after going up stairs this 


| evening, you take the trouble to come down 
| again, you will find that you alight upom each 
| stair on the balls of the toes and experience no 


inconvenfence, however quickly the descent is 
made. But if you change the mode of proceeding, 
and descend upon the heels, the feeling will be 


| by no means agreeable ; and the various organs 


of the body, being disturbed from their accus- 
tomed repose, will raise such remonstrances 


against your infringement upon nature’s ways, 


that you will scarcely be able to continue the 


“Of the seven tarsal bones the uppermost Yfig. experiment.’ 


1) is called the astragalus, from a supposed | 


LIGAMENTS OF THE FOOT. 
“Tt is chiefly by means of strong ligaments, or 


| sinewy bands, passing from bone to bone, that 


the shape of the plantar arch is maintained, and 
the movements of the bones upon one another 
are regulated and limited. These ligaments are 
numerous, but we will mention only two. 

“One, the Plantar Ligament (a, fig. 2), of great 
strengih, passes from the under surface of the 
heel-borre, near its extremity, forward, to the ends 
of the netatarsal bones ; in other words, it extends 
between the lowest points of the two pillars of 
the arch, girding, or holding them in their places, 
and preventing their being thrust asunder when 








pressure is made upon the key-bone (p), just as 
the “tie-beam” of a roof resists the tendency to 
outward yielding of the sides when weight is laid 
upon the summit. The ligament, however, has 
an advantage which no tie-beam can ever possess, 
inasmuch as a quantity of muscular fibers are 
attached along the hinder part of its upper sur- 
face. These instantly respond to any demand 
that is made upon them, being thrown into con- 
traction directly the foot touches the ground, and 
the force of their contraction is proportipnate to 
the degree of pressure which is made upon the 
foot. Thus they add a living, self-acting, self- 
regulating power to the passive resistance of the 
ligament. In addition to its office of binding the 
bones in their places, the ligament serves the 
further purpose of protecting from pressure the 
tender structures—the blood-vessels, nerves, and 
muscles—that lie above it, in the hollow of the 
foot, under the shelter of the plantar arch. 

“ Another very strong ligament (s in the wood- 
cut) passes from the under and fore part of the 
heel-bone (F) to the under part of the ecaphoid 
bone (£). It underlies and supports the round 
head of the astragalus, and has to bear a great 
deal of the weight which is transmitted to that 
bone from the leg. It does not derive the same 
assistance from a close connection with muscular 


| fibers as the ligament just described ; but it pos 


sesses a quality, which that and most other liga- 


| ments do not have, viz., elasticity. This is very 


important, for it allows the head of the key-bone 
(p) to descend a little, when pressure is made 
upon it, and forces it up again when the pressure 


| is removed, and so gives very material assistance 


to the other provisions for preventing jars and for 
giving ease and elasticity to the step.” 
MUSCLES OF THE FOOT AND LEG. 
“The movements of the three joints between 


| the foot and the leg take place in harmony. The 


following is the order observed. The raising of 


| the heel is accompanied by a rolling of the foot 


inward, and by an increased flexure of the plantar 





Fic. 3.—Tue Principat Mvscies. 


arch ; and the raising of the toes is accompanied 
by a rolling of the foot ou¢ward and a straighten- 
ing of the sole. 

“The first series of the movements just de- 
scribed is effected, mainly, by three muscles. Of 
these one (A, fig. 3) raises the heel while the other 
two (B, fig. 3, and ©, fig. 4) raise and support the 
ankle. The muscle which acts upon the heel is 
one of the largest and most powerful in the body, 
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and well it may be, for in raising the heel it has 
to raise the whole weight of the body. Its fibers, 
accumulated at the middle and upper part of the 
leg, form the ‘calf ;’ below they taper into a thick 
tendon (a) connected with the hinder cxtremity 
of the heel-bone, and called the Tendo Achilles. 


tale of Thetis holding her son Achilles by this 
part when she dipped him in the river Styx. Her 
hand prevented the part from coming in contact 
with the water, and so it did not partake of the 
invulnerability which was conferred upon the 


Fra. 4.—Mvscres or tue Foor. 
rest of his body by the immersion. We read, ac- 
cordingly, he was finally killed by a wound in the 
heel.* 
The other two muscles (B and c) also descend 
from the leg and terminate in tendons (b and c) 
which pass, one on either side, behind the projec- 


tions (p and #) which we call respectively the | 
inner and outer ankle, to the inner and outer | 
edges of theinstep. They assist to raise the ankle, 

| upon the ground and bear the weight of the body. 
side to side ; and they permit it to play to and fro | 


and support it so as to prevent its swerving from 


upon them, like a pulley upon ropes rusning 
under it, in a safe and easy manner. The inner 
(b, fig. 3) of the two tendons passes, as before 
mentioned, beneath the head of the key-bone, and 
adds greatly to the strength of the arch. It is, 
moreover, the chief agent in effecting the two 
movements which are associated with the eleva- 
tion of the heel, viz., the turning of the sole 
inward and the flexion of the foot. 

“The second series of movements—the raising 
the toes, the turning the sole downward, and the 
straightening the foot, are effected by two muscles 
(F, fig. 8, and a, fig. 4), the tendons (f and g) of 





* It does not appear that the legend is based 7 any 
uliar ideas of susceptivility attached to the hee omens 
nations; #or can the — in Scripture, that 
the serpent shall bruise man’s heel (Genesis iti. 15) ; “ For 
the greatness of thine —— are thy heels le bare” 
(Jeremiah xiii, 22), be add as in icating the exist-mce 
of such an idea. There ae some other myths resea. bling 
tnis one of Achilles; but in them a different part of the 
body missed the rotecting influence. Thus, Ajax was 
wrapped by Herenles in the ekin of the Nemzan sion, and 
was thereby rendered invulnerable, exeept at the pit of 
ths stomich where the edges of ttre skin did not quite 
m>*, and ha kitted himself by running his sword in there. 
«ths Niebelung entie?. the hero, Sie: |, is represented 
_ have rerderet hinsef invaloerable by swearing bim- 
self with the blood of a dragon which he had killed. A 
levf, ho vever, adhering to bis back, prevented the contact 
of the fluid with one > The secret was unwarily com- 


maeees by hus wife Krimhitd to his enemy Hagan, who 


advemtage of the iofermaion to plunge his sword 
into the fatal spot while § was stooping down to 
drink at a rivulet. 
The lesson inculeated by these myths seem tv be that all 
men, even heroes, have their weak points. 
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which pass, one in front of the inner ankle, and 
the other in front of the outer ankle, to the respec- 
tive edges of the instep. These require much 
less power than their opponents, and the muscles 


| on the front of the leg are, therefore, smaller and 
| weaker than those behind.” 
The name, it need scarcely be said, refers to the | 


WALKING. 

“Let us next consider the part which the foot 
performs in walking. To understand this it is 
necessary to consider its positions and movements 


| in the several stages of a step. When first placed 
| upon the ground the foot (Rr, fig. 5) is a little in 


advance of the body, and the heel comes first (fig. 
8) into contact with the ground. The toes quickly 
follow, and the body then passes vertically over 


the ankle and the key-bone of the instep. The foot. 


(8, fig. 6 and fig. 9) now rests steadily upon the 
heel and the balls of the toes; the other foot (1) 
leaves the ground, so that the whole weight is 
borne by one foot, and the plantar arch of that 
foot expands a little, so as to cause slight length- 
ening of the foot under the weight that is laid 
upon it. Much yielding of the arch is, however, 
prevented by the ligaments ‘hat brace the arch 
(fig. 2), and by the muscles that are disposed be- 
neath it. Next, the heel (fig. 10) is raised by the 
action of the calf muscle, and the weight of the 
body is thrown forward over the balls of the toes, 
while the other foot (L, fig. 7) is carried onward, 
and is placed upon the ground ready to receive the 
weight and commence its carrying week. When 


this has been done the foot is withdrawn from the 


ground, and in the withdrawal a final impulge 


| onward is given, so as to throw the weight of the 
| body fairly over to the other foot. 


The fore part 
of the foot is then raised, and the knee is bent a 
little. By these means the toes are kept clear of 
the ground, while the foot is swung forward, 
beside the other, so as to be ready again to rest 


“In each complete step, therefore, there is a 
period during which the foot rests upon = 
9 and a period in which it is swing, 


Ga 9 


ser 


Fie. 5. ie rs 
Posrrions In WALKING. 


. tse “4 


the air. In walking, the former period is con- 
siderably longer than the latter; and at the com- 
mencement and at the end of that period (figs. 5 
and 7) the other foot is also upon the ground, so 
that it is only during the middle of the time (fig. 
6) in which the foot rests upon the ground that it 
has to bear the whole weight of the body.””* 





*The Human Foot and the Homan Hand, by G. M. 
Hamphrey, M.D., F.R.S. Cambridge, E: ngiand, 861. 
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CHARACTER IN THE WALK. 

In the walk of a tall, perpendicular man both 
dignity and firmness may be seen; while in the 
walk of one who assumes a stooping posture and 
has a narrow chest and contracted shoulders, we 
shall find a character wanting in Self-Esteem, but 
probably possessing largely developed Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, and Cautiousness. The latter 
is accustomed to make low bows, remaining a 
long time in a bent posture, and the words, “ your 
very humble servant, sir,” furnish the key-note of 
his character. 

His walk will be timid, irresolute, uncertain, 
and his step comparatively light. A person with 
large Destructiveness, Combatiyeness, Self-Esteem, 
and moderate Cautiousness, on the contrary, will 
“go ahead,” with a “get out of the way there, 
don’t you see I’m coming?” And if Firmness be 
also large, he will step somewhat heavily upon 
the heel; but if the executive, propelling, and 


Fie. 8. Fie. 9. Fre. 10. 
Postrfons or Tue Foor. 
aspiring organs be moderate, there will be a 
slovenly and slouchy step with one foot dragging 
lazily after the other. In this case there will be 
little or no ambition, enterprise, or energy, and 
the gait will represent a lazy character. 

If Approbativeness be especially large, with 
moderate Self-Esteem, there will be a canting to 
the right and to the left with a sort of teetering, 
tiptoe step. The hat will be set upon one side, 
and, perhaps, the thumbs stuck into the arm-holes 
of the vest displayiog the jewelry of the fingers, 
and the accompanying +xpression will seem to 
say: “ AmI not pretty?” An excess of Appro- 
bativeness begets egotism and a love for notoriety, 
and, in the absence of Self-Esteem, the possessor 
becomes a clown, exhibits himself on all occasions, 
“ puts on airs,” “shows off,” and attracts attention 
to himself by odd speeches and singular remarks. 
And if there be a want of deference and respect, 
growing out of moderate or small Veneration, 
then there will be extravagant language, includ- 
ing profanity, vulgarity, and obscenity. 

A person with a straightforward, honest, but 
uneducated mind will walk in a straightforward 
manner, turning neither to the right nor the left ; 
but if there be considerable executiveness, the 
gait will be heavy and more strong than delicate ; 
but if educated and refined, the person will 
acquire a more refined step, characterized by 
regularity and time. A secretive and cunning 
person*will have a stealthy walk like that of the 
fox, and though his body may weigh two hundred 
pounds, his step will be light rather than heavy,’ 
and somewhat like that of the Indian, whose feet 
encased in the buckskin moccasins fall noiselessly 
upon the ground; while the untrained, blunt,’ 
coarse bog-trotter walks heavily upon his heels 
in parlor, church, or kitchen, his gait being more. 
like that of a horse on a bridge than like that of | 
the cultivated lady or gentleman. 

The humble man has a humble walk; the 
dignified man a dignified walk ; the vain man a 
vain walk; the hopeful man a light, buoyant, 
hopeful walk; the desponding, hopeless man, a 
dragging, hopeless step, as though he were going 
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to prison rather than to his duty; the executive 
man an executive walk, and the lazy, slothful 
man a walk corresponding with his real character. 

Would you know the character of a man by his 
walk? Fall upon his trail, observe his motions 
when yourself unobserved ; take on his manner 
and step, and by following him a short distance, 
you will feel as he feels, and soon come into sym- 
pathy with him. If he put on airs and attempt 
to show off in the character of a “ swell,” you will 
do the same, and for the moment lose your own 
individuality or identity, and be swallowed up by 
him; but your second thought will make you 
heartily disgusted with this false or assumed 
character, and you will then return to your own 
individuality. If he be noble, manly, generous, 
and dignified, yeu will take on the same spirit by 
imitating his walk. If he be a rogue, fleeing from 
justice, and you closely watch his movements, you 
will soon get into the same spirit, and feel like 
the wicked who “flees when no man pursuetb.” 
On the contrary, if you are seeking the rogue for 
the purpose of dealing out justice to him, being 
actuated by a different motive, your walk will be 
different. But inasmuch as “ it takes a rogue to 
catch a rogue,” or rather, we should say, one who 
appreciates the language of Secretiveness and 
understands setting traps, the pursuer may, toa 
certain extent, exhibit the same general traits in 
his manner and his walk that are exhibited by the 
rogue himself. 

A thoughtful man has a walk corresponding 
with this characteristic, while a thoughtless one, 
a mere looker instead of thinker, walks and 
carries his head accordingly ; the one with his 
head somewhat bowed forward, the other with his 
forehead lifted up, his perceptive faculties pro- 
jecting as though he were bunting curiosities. 

Observe the walk of children ; one is sprightly, 
nimble, and quick on foot; another is bungling 
and clumsy, runs against the tables and the 
chairs, and often stumbles. The character is as 
different as the walk. 

The same laws govern the walk «* animals. 
Take two horses for example ; the one is a heavy 
draft horse, and moves off slowly and heavily; 
the other is a nimble race horse, and he steps as 
though hung on elliptic springs, and seems rather 
to fly than te walk. So of dogs. The heavy bull- 
dog hugs the ground and holds on, while the 
delicately constructed greyhound, so lithe of 
limb, leaps twice his length at a single bound. So 
of the character of each. The one is broad- 
headed and heavily built, with power to hold on ; 
the other is built for speed rather than for 
strength. Short men, like ponies or small-wheeled 
webiclen go trundling along without any special 
indication of character, while a body of men who 
are marked with a build for speed or power 
exhibit it in their step. What are the peculiarities 
of a man’s walk? «Is his step quick and easy, or 
is it slow and heavy? Is it vigorous and strong, 
or is it weak and vacillating? Is it firm and 
fixed, or is it faltering and uncertain? Is it soft 
and sly, or is it distinct and emphatic? Is it foxy 
or cat-like, or is it open and free? As the walk, 
80 is the character. 

Much more might be said, and will be said 
at another time ; but we throw out these general 
hints and outlines that our readers may observe 
for themselves; while we shall undertake to 
classify and group the different sorts of walks and 
walkers into their proper tions and exhibit 
them in order a future article. 
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Aeligions Department. 
+ Y 
“ The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect ha: mony with human nature.”’—Spurtheim, 





SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
Extracts from a Sermon by Rev. J. L. Connene, of Po- 
keepsie, N. Y. Prepared for this Jovrnat, and now 
first published. 


“He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; 
and be that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.” 
—Proverss xvi. 82. 

CONQUERING V8. CROAKING. 

“Tue world is learning to-day, as it never 
learned before, the difference between croakers 
and conquerors. Ever since this nation under- 
took the mighty struggle for self-preservation in 
which it is now engaged, there have not been 
wanting shoals of wiseacres who have been ready 
to solve the problem of conquest, subjugation, 
and re-construction. What brave battles some of 
us have fought with the tongue and the quill! 
With what marvelous fidelity have extremists on 
both ends of the line of political policy ordained 
themselves as censors of those who are intrusted 
with the huge and intricate business of restoring 
the national life and honor. A thousand or more 
paper generals took New Orleans before Farra- 
gut silenced Forts Jackson and St. Philip. A 
thousand and more rhetorical heroes captured 
Vicksburg before Grant heisted the dishonored 
flag of our liberties upon its parapets. And in 
Utopian dreams of glory other thousands have 
laid effectual siege to Richmond and Charleston, 
distancing Meade and Gilmore a full thousand 
leagues in pluck and' strategy; till at last we 
are coming tardily to believe that conquest is 
something besides criticism and croaking, and as 
familiar parlance has aptly put it, to take a rebel- 
lious city is a big thing, and to take some scores 
of them a thing yet bigger, for which a yet great- 
er price of time and treasure and blood will not 
be more than sufficient.” 

SELF-CONQUEST. 

“People as egregiously underrate the magni- 
tude and the difficulties of self-conquest as they 
do those of military achievement. 

“This inadequate estimate is due primarily 
to the fact that so few men seriously project to 
themselves the work of se!f-conquest as the object 


of a single endeavor, much less as the object of | 


the whole force and ambition of mortal life. For 
the greater part (and I call you to make candid 
inquest whether my testimony in this regard is 
not a true one), for the greater part, men are as 
to mental structure and tendencies what nature 
made them. 

UNDISCIPLINED INTELLECTS. 

“ Not even in respect to the intellectual facul- 
ties is there a very considerable proportion of 
mankind that understand experimentally the art 
of self-management. Men’s intellects in general 
are somewhat like untamed colts, and will not 
brook bit, bridle, nor harness. Very true it is 
that the industries which contribute to physical 
thrift in the greater proportion of men pre-occupy 
the mind to a very considerable degree. And 
yet there are few men who might not, if they 
elected, have far better disciplined intellects than 











they actually possess. As regards the undue 
prominences and depressions which make up the 
discordances of character, by virtue of which 
some men are charaeteristically proud, others 
characteristically vain, others selfish, others again 
unconscientious, the men are comparatively few 
who know by actual experiment the nature of the 
undertaking to bring down the mountains and 
grade up tke valleys. 


UNRESTRAINED APPETITES, 
“ Even as regards the lower realm of the appe- 


-tites and passions, there is a far greater negleet of 


culture and restraint and guidance among men 
than we are apt to suppose, and in these regards 
men are much nearer a condition of nature than 
they think they are. Occasionally I meet with 
men who contemplate self-government with single 
throes and tear-drops of penitential remorse and 
single spasms of resolution. And even these are 
in a dismal minority. But it is a discovery ex- 
ceedingly rare to find a man who with daily and 
hourly and unwearied assiduity is putting the 
bridle of restraint and guidance upon his mental 
forces. Hence it is that so few men have any- 
thing approaching an adequate conception of the 
measurement of self-control. A man has only to 
make one earnest trial of it, and this even in the 


| most superficial department of the mental being, 


in order to ascertain that his measurement of it is 
like that of a boy who dreams of battering down 
granite fortresses from the standard of a nursery 
military campaign with wooden soldiers and tin 


| guns. 


NARROW VIEWS OF SELF-CONQUEST. 

“ Men underestimate the magnitude of self-gov- 
ernment, because when they undertake its prose- 
cution they generally restrict it to single faculties 
and tendencies. Every man has some single 
wrong development which stands prominent above 
all others ; in most men the conceptions of self- 


| government are mainly restricted to this develop- 


ment whatever be its particular nature. There 
are men whose salient characteristic is pride, and 
whose idea of self-control is entirely limited to 
the restraint of this tendency. There may be 
a whole mountain range of wrong tendencies 
stretching out under the shadow of this one, and 
which for the most part escape notice because of 
its prominence. There may be multitudinous 


| forms of evil lurking under every faculty ; there 


may be multitudinous strong points that need 
weakening, and weak points that need strength- 
ening ; and yet as the world goes, he is a fortu- 
nate man who is cognizant of a single one of 
them, and is subjecting it to any manner or mea- 
sure of management.” 

SELF-DECEPTION. 

“Men’s conceptions of the necessity and the 
magnitude of self-government are sometimes ob- 
scured by the very traits of character which 
should bring the matter to light. There are vain 
men who do not know that they are vain because 
they have so much vanity ; there are selfish men 
whose excessive selfishness has obscured the vis- 
ion of conscience ; there are men who, because 
they are so excessively proud, do not guess that 
they need restraint in this particular : and you all 
know men whose all-pervasive meanness is a bar- 
rier in the path to the disc®very of it to their con- 


sciousness.” 
———<<— 
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METHODS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT—THE WILL. 

“The will is a kind of commander-in-chief in 
the forces of mankind to marshal them out for ac- 
tion ; but as a major-general would make a poor 
show of fighting without his army, so the will as 
a single faculty would be feeble in self-conquest 
without the auxiliary force of subordinate facul- 
ties. The Apostle relates a personal experience 
like this : ‘To will is present with me; but how 
to perform I find not.’ There be men in whom 
the force of mere resolution in the restraint of 
bad tendencies of thought and feeling and con- 
duct is about in the ratio of an ordinary mill-dam 
erected in the rapids of Niagara. A man may 
have a will of iron, sinews like those of Napoleon 
or Charles XIT. or the Duke of Wellington, and yet 
be the veriest puppet of his appetites and pas- 
sions. It makes no difference how strong a man’s 
will is ; if he have evil tendencies that are strong- 
er, his sinewy resolves must succumb to them. I 
know men who could almost will tunnels through 
mountains, and railroads to the Pacific, and tele- 
graphs linking centinents together across oceans, 
who can not will down a sulk of mortified vanity, 
or a grudge against an enemy, or a fit of the blues 
after dinner. You will find, if you adventure 
upon the problem of self-government in any com- 
prehensive degree, that the most rocky mountains 
which men have to tunnel, and the most difficult 
tracks to be laid, and the widest seas to be navi- 
gated, are in their own bosoms.” 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS. 

“There is a vast element of physiology in vir- 
tue and vice. I can give you three conditions 
which I was going to say would predestinate a 
man to the development of a rascal—these are 
rum, dirt, and carbonic ‘acid gas. Pascal never 
wrote a greater heresy than when he said that 
“sickness was the natural state of man.” And I 
have no doubt that when he perpetrated this 
falsehood he had a fit of dyspepsia and wanted 
some chrism to sanctify it. None at all, my 
friends, none at all. Believe that Adam had a 
grandfather, if you like, but swallow not the 
mortal heresy that tuberculosis and scrofula and 
jaundice are among the canonical saints. It isa 
tradition come straight down from the father of 
lies, and I wish that only his lineal grandchildren 
had adopted it into their creed instead of some 
thousands of verdant and unsophisticated saints. 

SICKNESS AS A MEANS OF GRACE. 

“TI do not deny that sickness may become a 
means of grace in a certain very restricted sense ; 
yet in the broadest relations of a vigorous self- 
culture, a healthy body and not a diseased one 
must be presupposed. And I have seen men who 
in sickness were lambs and in health tigers, and 
how so? Because sickness had by sudden pro- 
cess trensformed their whole mental and moral 
construction? Byno means. But because it had 
taken and consumed the vitality which otherwise 
had been fuel for the fires of passion. And it 
proves not to me a man’s saintliness when with 
pale cheek and gasping lungs and feeble pulse he 
says, “ Ah! now I forgive my enemies, now I for- 
swear animalism, now I give up my greed of 
gold.” For with a given mental structure, if he 
Were a strong man instead of a wilted bulrush, 
don’t you think he would grip his debtor's throat 
to-morrow, and return like the swine to the mire 





of lust, and clinch with iron sinews his bag of 
gold? Alas! my friends, we might as well look 
the truth in the face ; valuable as is sickness as a 
means of grace in certain aspects and within cer- 
tain restrictions, it is too often a mere covert 
where the devil that is in a man hides to take 
breath for fresh and mightier onslaughts upon the 
nobilities of manhood. 
HEALTH AND VIRTUE. 

“ Health— by which I mean scarlet blood, 
good digestion, lungs well inflated, and plump 
muscles — this is. both the reliable test and 
the potent auxiliary of virtue. Of course you 
have observed, even if you have not generalized 
upon the phenomenon, how powerful sometimes 
are accidental circumstances of diet and atmos- 
phere in predetermining a man’s mental and even 
moral conditions. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF DAMP WINDS. 

“ As a forcible illustration of this, Sir Wood- 
bine Parish mentions the effect of the damp 
winds upon the inhabitants of certain districts of 
South America. ‘To the north of Buenos Ayres 
is a very marshy district, while to the southwest 
lies the great chain of the Andes, separated only 
by the dry plains of the pampas; and according 
as the wind blows from one or other of these 
quarters, the effects are very remarkable. By 
the time the north wind reaches the city, it has 
become so overcharged with moisture that every- 
thing becomes instantly damp, books and boots 
become mildewed, keys rust even in the pocket, 
and good fires are necessary to keep the apart- 
ments dry. The effects produced in the human 
body by this humidity are a general lassitude and 
relaxation, opening the pores of the skin and 
inducing great liability to colds, sore throats, 
rheumatic affections, and all the consequences of 
checked perspiration. * * * This damp wind 
of La Plata seems to affect the temper and dispo- 
sition of the inbabitants. The irritability and ill- 
humor which it excites in some of them amount 
to little less than a temporary derangement of 
their moral faculties, It is a common thing for 
men among the better class to shut themselves up 
in their houses during its continuance and lay 
aside all business till it has passed ; while among 
the lower orders it is always remarked that cases 
of quarreling and bloodshed are much more fre- 
quent during the north wind than at any other 
time. Even murderers are said to lay to it the 
blame of their foul deeds. No sooner, however, 
does the south wind blowing from the dry and 
snowy summits of the Andes set in, than health 
and comfort and peace are restored.’—Litiell’s 
Living Age, vol. xvii. p. 118.” 

RECREATION. 

“ Recreation is an important help to self-con- 
trol because it so often preoccupies the mind, 
that when the devilish imps of evil thoughts and 
passions come to take possession, they, to speak 
familiarly, find the rooms rented. And I have 
pleaded for recreation in the pulpit for the past 
five years, to the no small discomfort of some 
whose Christianity has a large mixture of vinegar 
and thunder clouds. And I will plead for it, all 
oxthodox monkery to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, because it is a law of God, immutable as His 
own nature and the constitution of the human 








soul. And when I have looked at that sort of 
Christianity whieh winks at the buying and sell- 
ing of men and women, and publishes pious tracts 


| on the sin of dancing, I have figured to myself 


that father of the prodigal son sending his darling 
boy back to herd with swine while he repaired to 
the paternal mansion to put_a stop to the awfully 
wicked fantastic toes of the other members of the 
household.” 


HELP FROM ABOVE. 

“Finally, every faculty of the higher nature is 
a help to moral restraint and the harmonious sub- 
jugation of the whole realm of thought and feel- 
ing to the dominion of purity-and truth. Neg- 
lect not the intellect. A man may make choice 
whether his vitalities go off through the lower or 
the higher brain ; if through the lower, they will 
damage him morally and physically, bringing de- 
filement and an early grave; if through the 
higher, they will lift him up toward God, besides 
promoting health and a serene longevity. Igno™ 
rant men are proverb‘ally in subjection to pas- 
sion; and other things being equal, men of 
thought and contemplation are those who exer- 
cise the divine art of passional restraint.” 


PRAYER. 

“T have not spoken specially of the religious 
instrumentalities of self-government, not because 
I underrate them, but because they are themes of 
common discussion; whereas the suggestions 
which I have tried to bring before you are those 
which escape general notice. Prayer and the 
Bible! You might as well try to keep a storm- 
ridden ship from the breakers without a sheet an- 
chor, as hold a soul to God and purity without 
these ; and if you have often read those won- 
drous sentences of inspired truth, I pray you to 
read them again, and write them over the gate 
way of every day’s activities and temptations, 
‘Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his way? 
By takiog heed thereto, according to Thy word.’ ”’ 


=» a 


A Prayrxe Commanper.—On that Sabbath 
morning on which the battle of Lake Champlain 
was fought, when Commodore Downie of the 
British squadron was sailing down on the Ameri- 
cans as they lay in the bay of Plattsburg, he sent 
a man to the masthead to see what they were do- 
ing on Commodore McDonough’s ship, the flag- 
ship of the little American squadron. 4 

“Ho! aloft,” said Downie, “ what are they do- 
ing on the ship?” 

“ Sir,” answered the look-out, “they are gath- 
ered about the mainmast, and they seem to be at 

er.” 

‘ Ah,” said Commodore Downie, “that looks 
well for them, but bad for us.” 

It was bad for the British commodore. For the 
very first shot from the American ship was a 
chain-shot, which cut poor Downie in two and 
killed him in a moment. McDonough was a sim- 
ple, humble Christian, and a man of prayer, but 
brave as a lion in the hour of battle. He died as 
he lived, a simple-hearted earnest Christian. 

[There is no true bravery without a trust in 
God. True religion begets in every heart a spirit 
of resignation and spiritual insight which opens 
up the future, and enables the possessor io fore- 
see what is before him in the distanee, by which 
he may know how to act and to steer his course 
wisely. ] 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[The followieg sketch of character was dictated by us 
from the likeness, without having any knowledge what- 
ever, at the time, of the name or station of the subject.) 

Tuts portrait represents a very marked charac- 
ter; there is “meaning” in every feature, and 
great force and executiveness in the whole. The 
body is strong and healthy, the brain large, and 
the mind active and comprehensive, He is more 
like “ heavy ordnance” than light artillery ; and 
though ponderous, is supple and active. 

We infer that he descended from a long-lived 
and healthy ancestry, and resembles his mother, 
or her family, some of whom must have been 
conspicuous and leading characters. The frame- 
work of this organization is large, while the 
internal machinery is kept well lubricated and in 
excellent working condition. The vital principle, 
being elaborated as fast as wanted by the aid of 
an excellent appetite, the best digestion, and the 
most perfect circulation, the lamp of life is kept 
full, almost to overflowing, and if he suffers from 
anything, it will be from too much blood, result- 
ing in inflammation, apoplexy, gout, or some 
kindred disease. But if he live temperately, 
properly dieting himself and taking plenty of 
active outdoor exercise, performing some bodily 
labor daily, he can live healthfully until a hundred 
years old, more or less, depending on how he may 
live. But the tendency of his nature is to work, 
which is the opposite of a passive, indolent, or 





lazy spirit, and yet he makes his head save his 
hands when he can, and, however hard he may 
work, however mountainous the task he sets him- 
self about, he so plans and adjusts all things, as 
to accomplish it with comparatively little friction, 
and to go over a greater extent of ground than is 
usual with more nervous men. Such a man will 
make every step count and every blow tell ; he 
will economize in all things, strength, money, 
and time, wasting nothing. He belongs to an 
economical family, who probably became “ fore- 
handed” chiefly by saving ; and though there is a 
disposition to engage in trade, commerce, bank- 
ing, or other commercial pursuits, there is also 
considerable mechanical ingenuity, and very ex- 
cellent planning talent indicated, and should he 
give his mind to it, could even invent; and he 
will excel in devising ways and means to aecom- 
plish difficult ends. Such a mind has ample 
resources within itself, and is seldom found in 
straits, but- his mode of accomplishing difficult 
ends will not be so much by mere stratagem as 
by main force. There is “breadth of beam” in 
this organization, with a will sufficient for any 
emergency. He will take an independent position, 
and maintain it. 

Integrity is a leading .eature ; resolution and 
decision hold him steadily to any purpose ; and 
he is never found wanting in will-power or execu- 
tiveness to carry out his undertakings, cost what 
they may. There is great ardor and warmth of 
affection, and in this, also, he is emphatically his 
mother’s son, being amply endowed with her 
social qualities. 
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His love for home and country is clearly in- 
dicated, and although he may be fond of travel, 
would be happiest at home, surrounded by his 
kinsmen, among whom he would become a sort 
of patriarch and leader, a pillar agaizst which 
others may lean for support ; to whom the com- 
monalty would go for counsel and advice, and in 
whose judgment and integrity all would repose 
the fullest confidence. 

There is much dignity and sense of character 
here, without vanity or mere love for display ; he 
would appreciate but not court the good opinion 
of others. He has a high sense of respect for 
those whom he considers entitled to it; is devo- 
tional, and inclined to yield to religious influences. 
He has both faith and trust in Providence ; also 
a high degree of sympathy, kindness, and “ gooa- 
will toward men.” But there is authority indica- 
ted heré? and those who come under it must take 
and keep their places ; a ready compliance, how- 
ever, would make the yoke easy, for he would not 
be harsh or severe with those dependent upon him, 
for his benevolence and affection would be freely 
exercised toward all, extending even to animals; 
and he would carefully see to it that the horse, 
the ox, and even the dog, were provided for and 
made comfortable. When, however, an organiza- 
tion like this becomes perverted, it is most difficult 
to manage, and if he should lose his temper, some- 
thing would break. 

Observe the make of this nose ; it is something 
like the beak of an eagle; note the fullness of the 
upper lip, which indicates a love of power, au- 
thority, dignity, and will, and which, when there 
might seem to be occasion, could assume an ex- 
pression not to be trifled with. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, there is a smile fipon the countenance, and 
great good-humor predominates. When affairs go 


| on smoothly and there is no friction, his face is full 


of sunshine; but when surrounded by difficulties, 
annoyed by the shortcomings of others in whom 
he may have misplaced confidence, he is capable 
of the deepest indignation, and for the moment 
has something of the feeling of a Nero. But he 
is a good judge of character, a Napoleon in select- 


| ing the “right men for the right place,” and is 
| not easily deceived. At the head of an important 
| trust, suitably supported by competent aids, he 


would be capable of conducting the affairs of a 
state or a nation, for he has a broad and compre- 
hensive mind, a well-balanced intellect, with a 
high moral and religious sense, all combining to 
make him a power in the world, and suitable, if 
qualified by education and experience, to lead the 
leaders. If he is not a great man, it is not the 
fault of organization. If he is not a good man, it 
is because he has been wickedly perverted; and 
if he is not a successful man, it is because he has 
not made good use of his God-given talents, and 
of such opportunities as befall most men. Emi- 
nently social, highly honorable, frank, candid, 
and open-hearted, with only that reserve which 
comes from moderate cautiousness and a prudent 
intellect—with a warm and somewhat impulsive 
heart—with far more thoughts than words—he is 
capable of being all, and more, than our descrip- 
tion implies. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
The Hon. John Brough, Governor of the State 
of Ohio and President of the Bellefontaine Rail- 
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way Line, was born at Marietta, Ohio, in 1811. 
He was brought up in a printing-office ; he be- 
came at length editor of a local paper in Ma- 
rietta, entered into politics, and for several years 
held the office of Auditor of the State. He 
afterward became editor of the Cincinnati Zn- 
quirer, long before that journal had its present 
notoriety. He had in Ohio the reputation of 
being a great stump speaker ; in 1840 he and Mr. 
Corwin were considered the first political speakers 
in the State. For the past fifteen years he has 
been connected neither with politics nor the 
press, having been engaged in various railroad 
enterprises in the West. He was for a while 
President of the Madison and Indianapolis Rail- 
road; and he is at this time President of the 
Bellefontaine Railway Line, which connects with 
nearly all the leading roads of the country. He is 
a popular man, and has peculiar talent for finance. 
He re-entered the political world again last year, 
after an absence of fifteen years, and although 
originally, like Dickinson and others, a member 
of the old Democratic party, gave a hearty sup- 
port to the present Administration. It was his 
great speech at Marietta for the war and the 
Union that probably secured his nomination as 
Governor of the State. His majority over Val- 
landigham was the largest Ohio ever gave, being 
over one hundred thousand. As a thorough-going 
energetic railroad man it is universally acknowl- 
edged that Mr. Brough has no superior. 
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THOMAS BLANCHARD 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Mr, Biancuarp possessed a strong constitution 
and a large active brain. His temperament was 
the mental-motive, and his strength, endurance, 
and working power were immense. Few men 
could accomplish so much without exhaustion. 

The first thing which strikes the observer in 
looking at his portrait is the extraordinary devel- 
opment of the region of the pergeptive faculties. 
The lower part of the forehead projects strongly ; 
but the superior part is also well developed, 
Comparison particularly being very large. 

The organs which suggested the great wants in 
the mechanical world which his inventive talent 
supp'ied, and for which he will be longest re- 
membered, viz , the machinery for turning irreg- 
ular forms and that for bending timber, are those 
about the eyes—Form, Size, Weight, Order, and 
Locality, which were all very large and active, 
and co-operated efficiently with his large Con- 
structiveness, making him naturally an inventor 
and a man of science in its more practical forms. 
He acquired facts readily, and knew better than 
most men how to use them. He made all his in- 
formation and talent available, and generally 
succeeded in whatever he undertook. He was 
not a man of many words, but what he said must 
have been to the purpose, and full of instruction, 
especially when on subjects to which his mind 
had been particularly directed. 

He had a full development of the social organs, 
which give domestic affection, friendship, love of 
home, etc. ; and the moral organs were large, par- 
ticularly Benevolence and Veneration. 

Greater mechanical and inventive talent, and 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS BLANCHARD, THE INVENTOR. 





more persevering industry, modesty of deport- 
ment, kindness, and deference than are indicated 
in his mental organization, are seldom seen. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Thomas Blanchard, one of the greatest invent- 
ors Ameri¢ta has ever produced, died at Boston, 
April 23d, 1864, from an apoplectic fit. Mr. 
Blanchard was born in Sutton, Worcester County, 
June 24th, 1788, and he had consequently nearly 
attained his seventy-fifth year. At an early age 
he manifested an extraordinary taste for mechan- 

~ical pursuits, and although his education in this, 
as in every other respect, was quite limited, he 
invented a machine, when only eighteen years 
old, that he perfected so, that it made tacks at the 
rate of 500 a minute. He sold the patent right of 
this machine for $5,000. His next valuable in- 
vention was a lathe for turning the whole of a 
gun-barrel, from end to end, by the combination 
‘of @ single self-directed operation. This inven- 
tion, which was immediately taken advantage of 
by the Government at the armory in Springfield, 
was the germ of his greatest invention—a lathe 
for turning irregular bodies, his first application 
of it being to the turning of gun-stocks. After 
obtaining a patent at Washington, he made his 
first machine for the Harper’s Ferry Armory, and 
soon after—in the summer of 1819—went to 
Springfield, and duplicated it for the armory 
there. This remarkable machine, with modifica- 





tions and improvements, is now used in all the 


armories of this country as well as England, and 
is applied to numerous operations in making gun- 
stocks, such as cutting the cavity for the lock, 
barrel, ramrod, buté plates and mountings, com- 
prising, with the turning of the stock and barrel, 
no less than thirteen different machines. The 
same principle has been applied to a great vari- 
ety of objects, such as busts, shoe-lasts, axe han- 
dies, ox yokes, etc. 

A year or two after he had developed this val- 
uable principle in the stocking machine, Mr. 
Blanchard went to reside in Springfield. Inven- 
tions followed inventions with surprising rapid- 
ity. Many of them were thought chimerical, and 
after a trial rejected by him as worthless. One 
of the latter kind was a steam carriage for trav- 
eling on common roads, which he made secretly, 
and in the middle of one dark night ran through 
the streets, by way of experiment. 

His most important invention of late years was 
the machine for “ bending” heavy timber, which 
has been used with eminent success in ship-build- 
ing. He took ont ne less than twenty-five pat- 
ents for his various inventions, and had to under- 

0 a good deal of vexatious litigation to establish 
his ght to those which have made him famous. 
Although he was comparatively poor until well 
advanced in life, he died wealthy. Socially, he 
was the center of a large circle of friends?#nd 
the many valuable works of his genius have made 
him many others, to whom he was personally un- 
known, and will preserve his name through many 
years to come. 

For further details of Mr. Blanchard’s charac- 
ter and life see PHRENOLOGICAL YoornaL for July, 
1856. 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn It arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 





ImuortaLtry.—The article on the psychological | 
| was not she but her daughter in Paris whom she 


proofs of immortality, promised some time ago, is 
prepared, but there being so much matter already 
in type for the present number, it was thought 
best to defer it till our next issue. The question 
is argued both a priori and a posteriori. The fol- 
lowing sub-headings of the article will indicate 
the drift of the discussion. “Indistinctibility of 
Forces,” “ Spiritual Force,” “Conscious Nature 
of the Soul,” “The Cognizable and the Cogniz- 
ing,” “ Law of Adaptation,” “A Fish Presup- 
poses Water,” “ Hunger Indicates the Existence 
of Food,” “The Soul Needs More Time for De- 
velopment,” “ Aspirations,” *‘ Essences Eternal,” 
“The Soul Distinct from the Body,” ‘‘ The Phe- 
nomena of Clairvoyance,” “Other Facts Cited,” 
“ Conclusion.” 
_—s eo 


EXTRAORDINARY DREAMS. 


[Instead of there being an “increase of credulity,” on 
the part of our people, we are confident that the tendency 
is quite the other way, and that rampant skepticism, in- 
stead of credulity, is the bane of Christendom. The 
following is an interesting case of clairvoyance.—Ep. 
A. P. J.) 

Tus Millennial Harbinger says: “The belief in 
dreams is one which has existed among all na- 
tions through all time; and the records of all 
people contain remarkable instances of their ful- 
fillment. 
actual realization of-dreams in ancient and modern 
times, we are not influenced by any desire to in- 
crease the credulity which seems to have reached 
its culminating point in the case of spirit rap- 
pings, but simply to furnish food for reflection for 


the minds of those who take pleasure in the con- | 
sideration of subjects removed from the hard facts | 


of every-day life 
In 1853, Nicholas Wotton, the English ambas- 


sador in France, dreamed two nights in succes- | 


sion that his nephew, Thomas Wotton, then in 


England, was about to join an enterprise which | 
would result in the death and ruin of himself and 


family. To prevent such a catastrophe he wrote 
to Qneen Mary, and begged her to send for his 
nephew, and cause him to be examined by the 
lords of the council on some frivolous pretense, 
and committed to the Tower. This was done; 
and on the ambassador’s return Thomas Wotton 
confessed to him that, but for his committal to 
prison, he would have joined the insurrection led 
by Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

It is also recorded of the same Thomas Wotton 
that he, being in Kent, dreamed one night that 
the Oxford University treasury had been robbed 
by five persons ; and as he was writing to his son 
at the university the next day he mentioned his 
dregm. Singular to relate, the letter reached Sir 
Henry Wotton on the morning after the robbery 
had been actually committed, and led to the dis- 
covery of the perpetrators. 


PREMONITION OF DEATH. 
M. Boismont, in a work on the subject of 
dreams, relates that a young woman, who was 
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living with her uncle, and whose mother was 
many miles distant, dreamed she saw her look- 
ing deadly pale and apparently dying, and that 
she heard her ask for her daughter. The persons 
in the room, thinking it was her grand-daughter 
she wanted, who had the same name, went to 
fetch her ; but the dying woman signified that it 


wanted to see. She appeared deeply grieved at 
her absence, and in a few minutes ceased to ex- 
ist. It was afterward found that her mother did 
actually die on that night, and that the circum- 
stances attending her death were precisely those 
her daughter had witnessed in her dream. 
TALKING IN HIS SLEEP—A CONFESSION. 

There is another instance which we remember 
to have read, but we are unable at this moment 
to refer to the book in which it is related. It is 
as follows: A man who was employed in a 
brewery suddenly disappeared, and nothing could 
be ascertained respecting him. Years passed 
without the mystery being cleared up, until one 
of the workmen, who slept in the same room with 
another, heard the latter muttering something in 
his sleep about the missing man. The workman 
questioned him, and elicited replies from hia to 
the effect that he had put the man into the fur- 
nace beneath the vat. He was apprehended on 


the following day. He then confessed that he | 
| had quarreled with the other, and that in the pas- 


sion of the moment he had killed him, and dis- 
posed of the body by putting it in the furnace. 


SAVED HIS SHIP BY A DREAM. 


The author of “ Signs before Death” tells of a | 


certain captain, John Rodgers, who commanded 
a vessel proceeding to Virginia, that he one night 
left the deck and went to bed, leaving the chief 
mate in charge of the vessel. About three hours 
afterward he awoke, and heard the second mate 
ask the other officer how the vessel was going, 
and heard the chief mate reply that the wind was 
fair, and the vessel was sailing well. The captain 
then fell asleep again; and dreamed that a man 


pulled him and told him to go on deck. He woke, | 


turned over and went to sleep again ; and dreamed 
could bear it no longer, but dressed and went on 
apparent to excite alarm. 


to go below ; but as he did so he seemed to hear 
a voice close to him say, “ Heave the lead.” He 
asked the mate when he last took soundings, and 
what depth of water he got. The latter answered 
“ About an hour ago, and found sixty fathoms.” 
The captain ordered him to heave the lead again. 
The soundings were eleven fathoms, and at a 
second cast only seven fathoms. 
put about immediately, and as she wore around 
she had only four fathoms and a half under her 
stern. The next morning they found they were 
in sight of the American coast, and that had the 
vessel continued but one cable’s length farther 
on the course she was steering in the night, she 
would have gone ashore. 
A MOTHER’S DEATH SEEN IN A DREAM. 

There is a singular dream recorded in “ Wor- 
ley’s Wonders of the Little World,” of an English 
gentleman residing in Prague. He was lying in 





| debted to a noble family (the titulars) 


The vessel was" 
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bed one morning, when he dreamed that a shadow 
appeared to him and told him that his father was 
dead. He awoke in great alarm, and taking his 
diary, made an entry of the circumstance, with 
the day and hour when it took place. This book, 
with many other things, he put into a barrel and 
sent to England. Going from Prague to Nurem- 
berg, he met at the latter place a merchant who 
had come from England, and who knew his iamily 
well. This gentleman told him that his father 
was dead. Four years later he bimself reached 
England; but before he would touch the barrel 
he had sent from Prague, he procured the attend- 
ance of his sisters and some friends, and in their 
presence opened the barrel, took out his bvuok, 
and called their attention to the entry. To the 
astonishment of all present, the date was that of 
the day on which his father died. This same 


| gentleman says, *‘I may lawfully swear that in 


my youth, at Cambridge, I had a like dream of 
my mother’s death; where, my brother Henry 
tolag with me, early in the morning I dreamed 
that my mother’passed by with a sad counten- 
ance, and told me‘ that she could not come to my 
commencement’ (I being, witbin five munchs to 
proceed, Master of Arts, and she having at that 
time promised to come to Cambridge). When I 


| related this dream to my brother, both of us 


waking together in a sweat, he protested to me 
that he had dreamed the very same ; and when 
we had not the slightest knowledge of our 
mother’s sickness, neither in our youthful affec- 
tions were we any whit moved by the strangeness 
of this dream, yet the next carrier brought us 


| word of our mother’s death. 


A REVELATION BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


The dream related by Sir Walter Scott must be 
so well known that we hesitate to repeat it; but 


| we will do so, because we think it is susceptible 
| of explanation. 


Mr. R., of Bowland, a gentleman 
of property in the Vale of Gula, was prosecuted 
for a very considerable sum, the accumulated 
arrears of tiend, for which he was said to be in- 
Mr. R. 
was strongly impressed with the belief that his 
father had, by a form of process peculiar to the 
law of Scotland, purchased these lands from the 


| titular, and, therefore, the present prosecution 


was groundless. But after an industrious search 
among his father’s papers and investigation among 
the public records, and a careful inquiry among 
all persons who had transacted law business for 


| his father, no evidence could be recovered to 


support his defense. ‘Lhe period was now near 
at hand when he conceived the loss of the lawsuits 


| to be inevitable, and he had formed the deter- 
the same thing, and this repeatedly, until he | 
| the best bargain he could in the way of compro- 
. . . | mise. 
deck. The night was fair, and there was nothing | and, with all the circumstances of the case float- 
He questioned the | 


mate and received satisfactory answers—he turned | 


mination to ride to Edinburgh next day and make 
He even went to bed with this resolution ; 


ing upon his mind, had a dream to the followiug 
purport: His father, who had been many years 
dead, appeared to him, he thought, and, asked 
him why he was disturbed in his mind. In dreams 
men are not surprised at such apparitions. Mr. 
R. thought he informed his father of the cause of 
his distress, adding that the p»yment of a con- 
siderable sum of money was the more unpleasant 
to him, because he had a strong consciousness 
that it was not due, though he was unable to ac- 
quire any evidence in support of his belief. “You 
are right, my son,” said the paternal shade; “I 
did acquire right to these tiends fur payment of 
which you are now prosecuted. The papers re- 
lating to the transaction are in the hands of Mr. 
, @ lawyer, who is now retired from pro- 
fessional business, and resides at Inveresk, near 
Edinburgh. He was a person whom I employed. 
on that occasion for a particular reason, but who 
never on any other occasion transacted business 
on myaccount. It is very possible that M 
may have forgotten a matter which is now of a 
very old date, but you may call it to his recollec- 
tion by this token—that when I came to pay his 
account, there was difficulty in getting change 
for a Portugal piece of gold, and that we were 
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forced to drink out the balance ata tavern.” Mr. 
R. awoke in the morning, with all the words of 
the vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it 
worth his while to ride across the country to In- 
veresk, instead of going straight to Edinburgh. 
When he came there he waited on the gentleman 
mentioned in the dream; and, without saying a 
word of the vision he inquired whether he re- 
membered the circumstance, which after some 
consideration he did, and produced the papers. 
There is every probability, in this case, that Mr. 
R. had been told this by his father when he was 
very young, and, from not urderstanding the im- 
portance of the information, had paid so little at- 
tention to it, that he bad quite forgotten it. That 
incidents of old date, totally forgotten in our wak- 
ing moments, frequently recur to the memory dur- 
ing sleep, we have most of us experienced. 


DEAD BODIES SEEN IN DREAMS. 

The belief that dreams reveal events that have 
happened, or which are about to happen, has 
doubtless been much weakened of late years by 
reading ; but it may be questioned whether it is 
not now as strong as ever it was, owing to the 
publication in the London Times, and other 
papers, of the case of a man who dreamed more 
than once, that he had seen the body of a man 
hanging ia a barn, which dream impressed itself 
so strongly upon his mind, that in the morning he 
went to the barn that he had seen in his dream, 
and there found a man hanging. There was an- 
other instance, published in the same journal sub- 
sequently, of a man who dreamed that the body 
of one who had been missing for some time lay 
vmder water on a certain part of the coast, where, 
indeed, it was found. 








Communications. 


THE SCIENCE OF FORCE; 
OR MAGNETISM. 


[The article of “ T. R. F.,” under the above title, in our 
March number, has called out several more or less ex- 
tended criticisms. We can find room at pre-ent for only 
the fo'lowing, which we have been compelled to consider- 
ably abridge.] 

ABOUT THE ATOMS. 


“ Atoms,” T. R. F. says, “are of two distinct 
classes, mineral and vegetable. Each atom, in its 
class, has the power, to a greater or less extent, 
of attracting and repelling its own and similar 
atoms.” “ And it is through the exercise of this 
power that all natural chemical, and other phe- 
nomena are produced.” If “'T. R. F.” means to 
say,in the foregoing proposition, that all atoms 
are possessed of the properties of magnetism, and 
that it is because of those properties that they ac- 
complish these things, then it is pertinent that we 
ask for the evidence of it. But if he does not 
mean this, then let him show that these phenom- 
ena fall within the science of magnetism. 

“ The mineral class having the greater power,” 
etc. How does it appear that they have the 
greater power? Is it because they are the larger 
class? Or because an atom of iron is stronger 
than an atom of hydrogen? Are they smaller in 
kind, as well as more numerous? Is the weight 
of an atom of metal greater than that of oxygen ? 
Or are these things dependent on the quantity of 
magnetism they possess ? 


WHAT IS INSIDE OF IT? 

But if we grant they are heavier and smaller, 
how does it “therefore” follow that they occupy 
the interior of the earth? Indeed, we are not 
quite certain that we know what may be in the 
center of the earth. Down about three or four 





miles, at the farthest, of the four thousand miles 
to its center, is as far as we have been able to 
penetrate. Now who can tell what there may be 
in that other three thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-six miles? For aught we know there is 
within this earth a nice hollow sphere, garnished 
with ineffable beauties and glories. Then there 
may be within this hollow sphere a solid one 
suited to an order of intelligences who have not a 
single element in common with our own. The 
Bible, we think, teaches nothing contrary to this 
view of the matter, but something somewhat in 
favor of it. For it says, “The heavens and the 
earth shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat. Then a 
new heavens and anew earth shall appear, where- 
in dwelleth righteousness.” This may mean that 
this outside shell of our earth shall crack and dis- 
solve, amid the rumblings of its terrific convul- 
sions, and pass away, to develop the new and 
glorious one within, that is full of peace and 
eternal felicity. 

We may add, in confirmation of this view, that 
it is in harmony with Divine Wisdom to suppose 
this to be the fact. For it is far superior to the 
sordid, unproductive conception, that the center 
of the earth is only a mighty chaos ; or, as “ T. 
R. F.” teaches, a mass of conglomerated mineral 
atoms. 

Whether what we have suggested is the case or 
not, and we confess we are inclined to the “or 
not,” what casual or logical connection there is 
between the size and weight of the mineral atoms 
and their occupying the center of the earth, is 
darkling almost to opacity. 


REVERSING POLARITY. 

“ Reversing their polarity, they, in accordance 
with the same law, by their repelling power, oc- 
cupy & greater space, and thus, being more light, 
occupy the higher atmosphere, though still under 
the influence of the earth.” 

How do the atoms of earth, in the operations of 
nature, reverse their polarity? And then, how is 
it, when thus reversed, they are able to drive a 
part of themselves permanently off into the upper 
atmosphere? If magnetism in the atoms, or in 
the mass, has any such power as this, pray let us 
have your evidence of it. Again, where, in the 
higher atmosphere, are these mineral atoms, and 
how do they come to conglomerate into meteoric 
stones? What do meteorology and airology teach 
upon this subject? Reversing atty elements in 
nature by any means at man’s command produces 
no such permanent results. 

WHAT POWER? 

“The vegetable atoms, being (proportionally) 
deficient in that power, occupy 4 position inter- 
mediate, and adapted to the action of the other 
class.” 

“ That power.”” We suppose “T.R. F.” must 
mean the power of magnetism. The vegetable 
atoms are four—oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen. Oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic gas 
compose the atmosphere from top to bottom. 
Are there, then, any mineral atoms about the 
vegetable? And if so, are they not, then, above 
the atmosphere, not in it? Can the vegetable 
atoms be intermediate? Moreover, if these two 
classes of atoms are located as represented, what 
action has the mineral clcss upon the vegetable ? 





RESULTS OF THEIR ACTION. 

“The influence of these classes of atoms,” ete., 
“is the cause,” etc. 

But what is the cause of this influence? We 
suppose, according to “ T. R. F.’s” theury, it must 
be magnetism. If so, then it must be rather inter- 
esting to note that, according to this same theorist, 
magnetism is the cause of magnetism ; for surely 
he has put this down in his enumeration of the 
results of this cause. It is true the whole of na- 
ture, in all her operations, is under the control of 
the Supreme Mind, whose. law is perfect and um 
changeable. But truly, this kind of reasoning 
hardly does much toward manifesting it. 

WATER. 

Water being composed of a fixed amount or 
proportion of the two classes of atoms,” etc. Now 
the fact is, water is composed of oxygen and hy- 
drogen, both of them vegetable atoms, and of 
course of one class. 

Again, “T. R. F.” says, “ water is the medium 
by which all mineral and vegetable substances are 
formed.” It is true that no vegetable substance 
could be formed in the absence of water—but 
many minerals are, and can be, formed wholly in- 
dependent of water. What has water to do inthe 
formation of calomel. britannia, gold, or platina? 
And what atoms do the mineral class throw into 
the atmosphere that are concerned in any man- 
ner in making water? Remember water—pure 
water—is composed of nothing but oxygen and 
hydrogen—oxygen 88.99 by weight, hydrogen 
11.01. So judge you of the sense and correctness. 
of “T. R. F.’s” statement in this paragraph. 


THE LAW OF EQUILIBRIUM. 

“Tt is the nature of these gases,” etc. What 
gases? Don’t all gases seek an equilibrium ? 
Very well. Gases are transparent. How can 
gases, differing in their kind or combinations, in- 
terchange themselves by each attracting its own 
or like particles, when the gases are entirely differ- 
ent, and, therefore, have no own or like particles ? 
“Thus the action of the two classes of atoms,” 
etc. What two classes of atoms? There is no 
such action of two classes of atoms when water is 
formed, nor when air is formed, for the mineral 
class is not present. 

ABOUT IRON. 

“In metals, that power,” etc. What power? 
At this point the reader of “T. R. F.’s” article 
may determine, with some assurance, what he 
means by that power. It must be magnetism. 
Yes, steel makes the best magnet, and the mag- 
netic influence is strongest in the poles—not at.all 
in the middle—but not because the same poles 
repel. 

Here, indeed, in iron and steel, is magnetic in- 
fluence, but how wonderfully little does it accom- 
plish toward sending mineral atoms into the 
higher atmosphere, or down into the depths of the 
earth. , 

ORIGIN OF VEGETATION. 

“The vegetable originally sprung from the 
earth through the agency of water, composed of 
mineral and vegetable atoms, each attracting its 
own.” : 

Genesis i. 11: “ And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the 
fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed 
is in itself, upon the earth, and it was so.” 
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Through the agency, then, of water, light, and 
heat, and the direct fiat of the Almighty, the 
vegetable first sprung from the earth. 

“ The seed composed of vegetable matter, hav- 
ing an excess of vegetable atoms, forms a nucleus 
and attracts from the water its vegetable parti- 
cles.” Then it attracts the whole of the water, 
for it has, in itself (when pure), none but vegeta- 
ble particles. “The earth having the greater at- 
traction for the mineral part of water (hydrogen), 
[but hydrogen is a vegetable atom] attracts it 
from the water.” “By the same law,” [What 
law? The law of atoms? Of magnetism ’] “ that 
action, bringing those atoms into contact with the 
seed produces decomposition and heat, expand- 
ing and increasing the seed.” The earth, in at- 
tracting its part (mineral), [when there is no 
mineral to attract] “deposits the vegetable 
atoms.” ([No, but it has attracted only mineral 
particles, it has no vegetable particles to deposit, 
for it has attracted none. Neither are there any 
mineral ones in water, at all. So it has attracted 
none and deposited none. So the plant has no 
roots, and of course no action to force the sprout 
upward into the atmosphere.) “ Which, when 
surcharged with vegetable gas,’ etc. Itis rather 
uncertain whether the which here relates to the 
sprout or the atmosphere ; in either case, or in 
any other, it is difficult to understand how it 
“ nourishes the plant by attracting the vegetable 
particles (oxygen) from the plant.” For this 


would be taking away its means of support. It | 
does indeed increase, but not *thus,”, as above, | 


but much rather as follows “by the agency and 
combined action of the atoms, in connection with 
the earth, water, atmosphere,” and light, the water 
performing a large share in the operation. 

A PLANT WITHOUT SEED. 

“If there be no seed, the earth in its decompo- 
sition will germinate a plant adapted to itself 
from its own action”? In what large sense does 
“T. R. F.” use the term earth here? As includ- 
ing land and water, air and sunshine, and the 
original creative power of God? If not, then 
the proposition is untrue. 


HOW ANIMALS ARE MADE. 


“Animals are produced by the combination of 
mineral and vegetable atoms. As it is with 
plants, ao it is with animals.” Then “ by the de- 
composition of the earth, if there be no animal 
seed, an animal will be germinated,” or propa- 
gated, “ adapted to itself from its own action.” 


TERRESTIAL PHENOMENA. 

“The earth exhibits its mineral action by 
throwing off its gas.” What does this last ils stand 
for? The earth? If so, what i¢ the gas of the 
earth? Doesitstand for mineral’ Ifso, what min- 
eral gas is thrown off from the poles and tops of 
the mountains that makes the queer compound of 
ice, that has not a particle of mineral gas in it? 
Or of mineral in any form? “Absorbing oxy- 
gen from the water.” Oxygen is in combination 
with hydrogen in just so many parts—no more 
and no less—to make water, and none can be ab- 
stracted without destroying water. 

COMBUSTION. 

T. R. F.’s statements under this head are simply 
erroneous. Hydrogen and oxygen, both vegeta- 
ble gases, burn together and produce water. 
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WHAT MIND IS MADE OF. 

What is the mind? Does he mean the intellec- 
tual power in man? If so, then, there is no evi- 
dence that it is a substance atall. Does he mean 
the brain, the seat of the mind? Then what is 
the material that forms the body in a gaseous 
state? Mostly, of course, oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbonic gas. 


THE BREATH OF LIFE. 

Ta “the breath of Deity” here used as synony- 
mous with the breath of life? If so, then the soul 
is not of like composition with the mind. But are 
not the mind and the soul the same? C. W. 


[Several communications are again unavoid- 
ably postponed.] 


a 


HEADS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


Mr. Eprror—In looking over a little work en- 
titled “ Advice to Young Ladies,” I came to the 
following: “The mind is composed of two facul- 
ties—will and understanding—the one the seat of 
affection, the other of thought. 

“« The brain is that organ by which the mind acts, 
| and is marked by two grand divisions, the cere- 

brum and the cerebellum. It is by means of the 

cerebrum that the understanding acts, and by 
| means of the cerebellum that the will acts. We 

find a larger development of the cerebrum or 

upper brain in man, and a larger development of 
| the cerebellum or lower brain in woman. A 
man’s head is higher and fuller in front than a 
woman’s; while a woman’s head is broader and 
larger behind than a man’s. In man the under- 
standing or intellect preponderates. In woman 
the will or affections.” 

The great point we wish to ascertain is wherein 
woman, phrenologically considered, differs from 
man. We also wish to ascertain what difference 
exists between a male and female head at birth. 
Also, how far education and habits affect the 
heads of the different sexes aa they arrive at ma- 
turity. 





containing such wouderiui wisuvim us that the 
mind is composed of two faculties, will and un- 
derstanding ; that the brain acts by two mental 
divisions merelv, and the understanding comes 
from the cerebrum, and the will from the cere- 
bellum, we can not imagine. The idea that any 
man should undertake to talk about the brain 
being the organ of the mind, and going so far as 
to give his two mental faculties separate locations 
in the brain, and yet having so little philosophy 
or sense as not~to rise above that, is a matter of 
surprise to us. It is about as great a caricature 
on mental philosophy as the sermon entitled “ The 
Harp of a Thousand Strings” is upon all theo- 
logical discussions. 

Our correspondent makes a point independently 
of the author quoted, which is worthy of some at- 
tention. As to the difference between man and 
woman, phrenologically, there is a difference be- 
tween the male and female head which most 
physicians would recognize at birth, or at least 
within a month or two afterward. And this or- 
ganic, original difference is not to be set aside by 
education, nor over-borne by habit, though 
these differences between the shape of the head 
of man and woman may not be so great as that 
which is seen between the general outline of the 
heads of male and female birds and beasts. 
Still, the difference to a phrenologist is almost as 
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readily discernible. The sboulders-and neck of 
the horse and the bull as compared with those 
of the mare and cow; the difference between the 
head, neck, and shoulders of the lion and lioness, 
and between the cock and the hen of nearly all 
tribes of birds is very striking—not produced by 
training nor habit, but marked, congenital, and 
unvarying, except in degree; the law is without 
abatement or abrogation. Speaking in phreno- 
logical language of the male and female human 
heads, we remark that Cautiousness, A pprobative- 
ness, Parental Love, Friendship, and Secretive- 
ness are larger in woman than in man. Her re- 
flective intellect, her Firmness, Self-Esteem, Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, and Amativeness are 
not generally so large as in the male. The male 
head is more elevated at the crown, broader at 
the base, and relatively shorter fore and aft. The 
social organs, with the exception of Amativeness, 
being larger in the female head than in the male, 
relatively to other parts, makes the bead extend 
backward from the ear. And Self-Esteem being 
moderate, the head has a drooping appearance 
behind. While man, with smaller Parental Love, 
and a little larger Firmness and Self-Esteem. the 
head seems cut off behind. and lifted up in the 
crown. Then, witha larger development of the 
reasoning organs, his forehead is thrown upward 
and forward, which makes the relative forward 
and backward development different from that of 
the female. The profound author, unknown to 
us, above quoted, is correct in stating that woman’s 
head is longer behind relatively than that of 
man. 
ee oe 


WHAT POSSESSED YOU? 


Wuen we perform a strange or unusual act— 
something not in accordance with our general 
character—this exclamation is heard. And it not 
unfrequently happens with those who become 
absent-minded, or warped by anger, fear, or 
cupidity. A freaky or eccentric person does not 
surprise us by any act, but when a naturally well- 
behaved and intelligent man gets off the track and 
commits a high crime, society is startled, and the 
question arises, How could he have done this? - It 
is strange, passing strange. What could have 
possessed him? This question implies that some 
foreign substance, spirit, or person had possession 
of him at the time. And the subject seems to be 
as much surprised at his own act as his friends, 
and he ejaculates, “ What in the world could I 
have been thinking about? Where were my 
wits? Am I crazy,or am I a fool?” 

For interesting statements on this subject read 
the artiele in our present number on “ Personal 
Identity.” 

Our answer to all this, or rather our explanation, 
is, that man possesses a three-fold nature—animal, 
mental, and spiritual, and he is influenced alter- 
nately or altogether by each of these, At one 
moment he becomes absorbed in his passions. 
Love, hate, or fear seems to take complete pos- 
session, and he gives himself up to the dominion 
of that passion, or he loses himself in contemplat- 
ing—the moon—or to religious revery, and when 
in these states he commits strange acts. But o 
well-disciplined mind—one not given to dissipa- 
tion—a mind under Christian influences, in which 
the faculties are well balanced—social, executive, 


perceptive, mechanical, reflective, sympathetic, 
and devotional—there is little danger of the owner 
being unhorsed or unboused by intruding spirits. 
Tf, on the contrary, he keep vacant rooms—an 
idle mind—in his “cranium,” he may look for 
strange occupants, and the question will frequently 
occur, “ What possesses you ?” 
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NON-RESISTANCE. 


A corresponvest, E. L. Y., inquires: Does 
Pareno.ocy prove the princip!e of non-resisiance, 
upheld by certain religious denominations, to be 
true? 

Ans. The question is too broadly stated for a 
categorical answer. Man is organized to resist 
everything which is inimical to health, safety, 
purity, personal independence, and responsibility. 
Cautiousness is given to guard us against dangers, 
to warn us of them, make us afraid of them; 
Firmness, to stand up steadfastly in our individu- 
ality against the northwest wind, or against 
pressure from any other quarter, unlawfully or 
improperly brought against us ; Combativeness 
and Destructiveness are as normal in their organic 
nature and appropriate functions as appetite, 
love, fear, conscientiousness, or benevolence ; 
and whoever is assailed has a God-given right to 
self-protection and self-preservation. It is the 
simple instinct of nature, and we believe that 
God’s laws in nature and in revelation harmonize, 
when properly interpreted. The very idea of 
self-hood, of individual existence, involves indi- 
vidual self-preservation, and therefore resistance 
to whatever endangers life, limb, or liberty. So 
much for nature and organic constitution. 


The potency of kindness we admit, and believe | 
that nine times out of ten, where force and re- | 


sistance are employed, kindness and non-resist- 
ance would probably be better than physical 
force. Still, when the extremity comes, when 
incorrigible and unrelenting evil-doers persist in 
their course, there is nothing that will drive out 
from the temple “ theamoney-changers and those 
who seli doves” but “a whip made of small cords.” 
And the Master who gave'us this example in this 
extreme case was most scathing and withering in 
rebuking the scribes, pharisees, and hypocrites. 
He called them a generation of vipers. To the 
repentant, sorrowful, heart-broken publican and 
harlot he had words of pity, kindness, and for- 


| giveness, 


Mankind will have to be developed to a higher 
plane than it now is, or ever has been, before it 
will be safe or proper for men to adopt universal 
non-resistance. Putting a lock on one’s door is 
forcible resistance against iniquitous force. We 
have never known a sensible man in any thickly 
settled place who was willing to leave his store 
or his honse without bars and bolts. We know 
of no difference between barring and bolting a 
door against a burglar, putting a dog by it to 
watch, or standing by it with a club or with a 
strong right arm to thrust out the invader. The 
apostles of Christianity—those who were sent to 
pers the new faith, and who confessedly 

ad miraculous protection—might well be direeted 
to revile not again if reviled, and if smitten on 
the one cheek to turn the other also. Men can 
do this who, when in prison, have an angel vouch- 
safed to unbar the doors, and knock off their 
chains, and lead them forth. 

We believe in non-resistance to a much greater 
extent than it is commonly used, and that it would 
be better tor all concerned to employ the spirit 
of kindness, and gentleness, and persuasiveness 
much more than it is employed. But while 
human nature remains perverted as it is, aggres- 
sive, wanton, raging force must be met on the 
threshold with courage and manliness ; and evil- 
doers must be made to fear power if they will not 
respect duty and truth. Both family government 
and public law must have penalties, and some 
form of pain must ever follow disobedience, 
whether it be by a child toward his parent, the 
te tee toward a just government, or man toward 

er. 





Publishers’ Department. 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 





How Trwe Fires! Here we are, at the end of 
another volume! Is it possible that a full year 
has rolled round since our last June number was 
issued? Verily the almanac is correct, and the 
earth’s revolutions have been accurately recorded 
in the book of Time. The year has passed. It is 
gone. Weare nearer home. What have we ac- 
complished? Have we grown in body, mind, or 
spirit during the past year? or have we only ex- 
isted—vegetated—killed time? Have we—each 
of us—conferred any favor on others? or have 
we, moth-like, eaten the bread of idleness? Have 
we, “ busybody”-like, spent our time in tattling, 
babbling, backbiting, and stirring up strife among 
our neighbors? or have tried to conciliate and 
soothe the suffering, and point the erring soul to 
his Redeemer? In short, what is the present ten- 
dency of our minds? Are we living in the pas- 
sions? or in the intellect?—in the imagination, 
feeding on husks and novels? or in the spiritual 
part, led by light from above? Where do we 
stand? Are we prepared to die? If so, we are 
just beginning to be fit to live for a purpose. 

It is meet that we thus take note of passing 
time ; that we correct our errors, overcome our 
besetting sins, and ask for grace to fortify us 
against yielding to temptations, and incline us to 
do His will. By these means we not only secure 
happiness here, but an inheritance in heaven. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL now closes its Thir- 
ty-ninth Volume. There have been large accessions 
to our list of subscribers, and, so far as we have 
heard, all have been well pleased with the Jour- 
NAL. Every criticism has been made in the kind- 
liest spirit, and ali have wished well to the enter- 
prise. We have to regret our shortcomings— 
which, perhaps, are more apparent to us than to 
others ; but, on the whole, we have far more to 
be thankful for than to regret. 

With the next number—Jvuty—our Fortieth 
Volume begins. We have taken all the necessary 
steps to present to our readers a more interesting 
periodical than our limited space has hitherto 
permitted. We have heretofore served up, it is 
true, choice matter, rich in originality and full of 
suggestion on important topics not discussed in 
other journals, but we had not room to elaborate 
as we wished. In future, we hope to be more 
complete, and to satisfy ourselves. Already re- 
newals are coming in, with warm words of en- 
couragement and thanks for benefits received. 
One writes : “ Your JournaL has been a source 
of real consolation to me, and I would not do 
without it for thrice its price.” Another: “Why 
not make the JournaL weekly? With a news de- 
partment, markets, prices current, etc., and its 
present unequaled attractions, it would supersede 
any paper in existence!” Our friend is over- 
zealous, and our ambition not equal to the effort. 
But we have had a somewhat extensive newspa- 
per experience, and profess to know just what 
ought to be ; and when times become more set- 
tled, we may again enter upon the work. At 
present we prefer to act an the plan of the farm- 
er who said it was better to cultivate a single 
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acre of ground perfectly than half a dozen acres 
imperfectly. The PurenoLogicaL Journat—with 
its increased pages—will give us enough to do— 
if we do it well—till the time arrives to launch 
a weekly. 

The form of the Journat will remain the same 
as now ; the only change we propose to make at 
present will be in an increased number of . 

Always open for the “ Best Thoughts” of th 
“ Best Thinkers,” and in the hope of hearing 
again from all present subscribers, the Editor 
and Publishers present their best respects to their 
readers. 

+ +m 


New Terms.—With the present num- 
ber the old terms for the Pureno.oGicaL JouRNAL cease, 
and the new terms commence. Instead of $1 50 of our 
depreciated currency, our terms of subscription will be $2 
a year. Clubs of ten will be supplied at $15, payable in 
advance; single numbers twenty cents. Subscriptions 
may commence with the January number, 1864, or with 
next issue, July. Journals sent no longer than paid for. 

Addresses changed when desired. No certificates of 
agency given. Each subscriber is kindly solicited to assist 
in forming clubs cr in extending our circulation, where 
he may believe it would do good. 


SampLe Nvumpers Gratis.— With 
printing-paper at ten cents a pound, and press-work at 
thirty cents a token, clerk hire, rents, engravings, adver- 
tising, and so forth, proportionally low, we could afford to 
send out gratis, sample numbers of the Jovgnat to all 
who asked. But when the price of printing-paper Jumps 
up from ten to twenty cents a pound, and press-work from 
thirty to sixty cents a token, and when the wages of clerks, 
engravers, advertising, and everything else connected 
with publishing costs in the same proportion, we can not 
afford to respond to calls for sample numbers without 
pay. Nor, indeed, can we keep a stock of extra numbers 
on hand with which to supply chance customers. There 
are many who have taken the Jovrwat for years, and 
who wish to keep up with the progress of the world, but fail 
to renew their subscriptions when they expire, intending 
to procure the volume complete at the end of the year. 
Not one in ten will ever realize their hopes in this respect. 
“ Out of print” will be the answer to their requests. Be- 
sides, if carefully read when fresh from the press, there 
will be a satisfaction not found in reading timely matters 
at untimely periods. 

When an interested subscriber wishes to confer a favor 
on a friend or neighbor by having him read certain articles 
in the Jovenat, all he has to do is simply to inclose the 
amount and request the publishers to forward it, Past 
single numbers of the present volume, back to January, 
may still be had at fifteen cents each ; future numbers, after 
our enlargement, will be twenty cents, payable of course 
in postage stamps, or in postal currency. 


To Eprrors.—The publishers of the 
PurEenoLoeicaL Journal desire to express their thanks 
to the newspaper editors for the very cordial manner in 
which they have received us. The generous “notices” 
which they have given are fully appreciated. We shall 
try to merit a continuance of their kind approbation. 


Back Nvumsers.—Subscribers who 
may wish to complete their sets of the ParenwoLoereaL 
Jovrnat for the year, may still obtain the back numbers 
from January, 1864. Those numbers contain portraits with 
characters and biographies of Major-Gen’l Banks, Lord 
Lyndhurst, Major-Gen'l Thomas, Hon. William H. Wells, 
Archbishop Hughes, Lord Elgin, William M. Thackeray, 
Nena Sahib, the King of Oude, Tom King, Captains 
Speke and Grant, Rev. H. M. Turner, Rev. H. W. Bellows, 
Dr. J. 8. Darcy, Rev. William Pittenger, Mojor-Gen'l 
Butler, Ebenezer Merriam, Hon. Owen Lovejoy, with 
more than 150 different engravings, illus'rating Physiog- 
nomy, Phrenotogy, Physiology, . The de- 

rtments of Psychology, etc., are 

Fait of interesting snd Locustve matter, which can be 

other publication. The entre half-yearlv set 

of six months—from January to Jane inclusive—will be 

sent by po-t for seventy-five cents if ordered soon. Ad- 
dress the Publishers, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Tae AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- | 
NAL AND Lire ItivsTeateD is one of the most useful 
journals that we receive. It oust: to be taken and read 
by everybouy. It is devored to Ethcology, Pnyswlogy, 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, and Psychology. Its articles 
are ful! of ie»rnin aod teought, presented ip an entertain- 
ing «tvle, and amply tltustrat-d. It is exceedingly cheap 
al the suscription price, $1 50 a year.—Galesburgh Free 
Democrat. 

Ah, there’s the rub. It may be “exceedingly cheap” 
to the subscriber, but it has not been so cheap to its pub- 
lishers. Ina casting up its accounts, including cost for 
paper—at more thun double the former prices—type- 
setting, press-work, and engravings, we find it comes 
short of paying its way, notwithstanding its large circula- 
tion. But by a small addition to present rates we can 
afford to increase its size, keep up and improve all its 
departments, and very nearly make it pay its expenses. 
The time of its Editor is all his own, and if he chooses to 
work jree gratis for the good of others it is his privilege, 
and is no more than many of his generous readers are 
constantly aoing, in circulating the “ glad tidings” among 
their friends and neighbors. 

War prices prevail—money is plenty—our people are not 
miserable misers. Each is alive to all that is new and use- 
ful. Progress is the order of Nature. No one can afford 
to stand stiil while “the world moves.” The explorer is 
abroad ; the navigator plowing the sea; the engineer is 
opening the way for new railways; the inventor discover- 
ing the me*ns to lessen manual labor: the mechanic is 
busy with his tools; the builder is building; the suldier is 
fi-htng; the teaceer te:ching, and the preacher preach- 
jug, andl we are mining “among tre skalis,” living snd 
dead, to disenver the chords and +prings of that wonderful 
instrument about which the venerable Dr, Watts sung so 
weil, when he said: 

“ Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Shouid keep im tune sv lung.” 

Our studies embrace man in all his relations and con- 
ditions — body and brsin—mind and soul; aod the 
Purenoweicat Jovsnat is the mediam through which 
We propose to communteate the resalts of these studs to 
these who care to bear os company. Our new vesms for 
the JouRNAL are stated elsewhere. 











PHusiness Potices. 





Ovr AGcency.—We are in the daily receipt of 
letters from our soldiers in the field, our pioneers in the 
West, and from readers everywhere, similar to the follow- 
ing: 

Camp wear Rossviiir, Ga., May, 1864. 

Messes. Fowtee ann Weits-—Genriemen: Having 
novced in the American Pur*NoLoGtoaL JouRNaL that 
you would purchase anything that could be found in the 
city, if the amount of money were sent to you, a friend 
and myself would like to know for what price you could 
bay two American tull-jewel-d, four-ounce but ting-cased 
silver watches? or ut what price you cou'd get two full- 
Jeweled, three-oune bunting-cases (solid silver) large size 
patent levers, Also your fee tor your trouble, We are in 
the army, avd it is impossible to get a good watch except 
by paving double price fori. Jewelry men, who advertise 
through newspaper columns, the price of their watches, 
lnvariably ere rogues, and send something worth little less 
than noting. This why we have chosen this method 
of procuring goo! watches for our own use. 

Yours resp-etfaly, G. W. 8., 5th Wisconsin Battery. 

(That there is wicked se#ndling by the jewelry rogues 
we do know; so of the gf and lottery euterprises. But 
our soldiers are getting their eyes open, and wi:l be mcre 
cautious in fature. We will cheerfully fll orders for any- 
thing which may be wanted, be it watches, books, or 
goods of any kind, which may be found in New York or 
vicinity.) —- 

ALL communications for the editor should be 
plain'y wr tten in d/ack ink on white paper, and addressed 
as fullows: 8. R. WELLS, 

Eprron Parenovocicat Jovrnat, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

Orders for our publications and other busines letters 
should be addressed to FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


Puysiocromy.—Part I. of ‘‘ Physiognomy Based 
on Physiology and Phrenology” will soon be ready for 
press. Look for further announcement in next number. 





CANVAssERs are wanted to sell our ‘‘ Indispen- 
sable Hand-Books” in every part of the U. 8. and British 
America. Young men (and young women too) can do good 
and get well paid for it by engaging in this business, 


Poetry. 


Poetry is itself a thing of God ; 

He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poeste do we become 

Like God in love and power.— Bailey. 





IN BIVOUAC. 


Dr is the night—weird, lonely, and dreary ; 
Struggles the flre with the rain’s chilly tide, 

And weary I am of long communing, 
With thoughts of the past, and what may betide. 


I am longing for kissing and loving; 
Words, kind and brave, my worn soul needs to-night ; 
How priceless the sound of woman’s laughing, 
Laughing and singing, low, sweet, and light! 
Oh! is there no Mary—some dear darling— 
To twine round my neck arms soft and white, 
And whisper to me—alone I’m hearing— 
Cosy sweet words the heart-mansion to light. 


Only a vision, awhile to brighten, 
A gleam of golden hair, seen but to pain ; 
While the weeping east doth slowly lighten, 
As stern we grow in heart and march again. 
Jan., 1864. ANonrmovs. 


Witerary Hotices. 


[42 works noticed in Tur Purenovoorcat JourNAL 
may be ordered from this offive at prices annexed. ] 











Woman anpD Her Era. By Eliza W. Farnham. 
In two Volumes. New York: A.J. Davis &Co. 1964. 
[Price, #3.] 

Sincerity and earnestness by whomsoever manif-sted 
and in whatever cause exercised command our respect, 
and these qualities are prom:nently exhibited in the work 
before us, which we do not hesitate to pronounce one of 
the ablest books on woman ever written. The author 
offers it—so her preface says—‘“‘as the result of twenty- 
two years’ earnest thought, study, and reception ; a period 
long enough to give, of itself, a measure of value to her 
labors that can not fail to claim the attention of the in- 
quiring, the earnest, and the thoughtful.” 

We mi-ht find occasion to question the correctness of 
Mrs. Farnbam’s conclusions on several points, but we 
most cordially commend her work to the attention of all 
earnest truth-seekers of both sexes. She does not take the 
common “ Woman's Rights” view of the question. She 
does not theorize on “woman’s sphere” or “ woman’s 
duties.” Her purpose is deeper and broader than all 
these. Itisa calm, candid, thoroughly rational and fun- 
damental inquiry into the Nature of Woman—a consider- 
ate and exhaustive analysis by Woman, of her own exalted 
nature and office, and the relations, responsibilities, 
privileges, duties, and possibilities consequent thereupon. 
She does not believe that woman is to be elevated and 
improved by becoming more like man, but by the more 
complete development of the distinctive qualities of her 
sex. She is not satisfied with asserting woman’s equality 
with man, but boldly takes the ground of her innate 
superiority, —_— 

Ta Amertoa Conrtict, a History of the Great 
Rebellion in the Uniced States of Amer'ca, 1860-"64: i's 
Causes, Incidents avd Resulis, intended to exhibit 
especially ite Moral and Political Phases, with the Drift 
ond Progress of Americsn Opio‘on respecting Human 
Slavery from 1776 to 1864. By Horace Greeley. Hart- 
furd: O. D. Case & Co. New York: J.C. Derby. 1864. 
Mrs. Laura Eimer, Canvassing Agent. : 


This work, now in press, will be printed on fine paper, 
and issued in two large double-column octavo volumes of 
600 pages each, abundantly ill ted by Maps, Diagrams 
of Batt e-fields, Sieges, Naval Actions, views of places of 
historic interest, obta'‘ned from official reports and other 
authentic documents in the War and Navy Departments, 
ete., together with a large number of fine steel p'ate Por- 
traits of prominent Generals and other distinguished per- 
sons connected with the War, both North and South. 
When pleted it will contain upward of one hundred 
Maps and Diagrams of Batt e-fields. Volume I. will be 
published in June, 1864, and will contain seventy Portraits 
on steel, classified and arranged in appropriate groups, 











besides other illustrations of much interest. Volume IT. 
will be issued so soon as practicable after the close of the 
war, and in all respects will be fully equal to Volume I. 
The list of Portraits will be continued, embracing groups 
of prominent Generals, including many who have fallen 
in the service of their country; Patriotic Governors, and 
other Distinguished Persons connected with the war. It 
will contain a larger number of Diagrams of Battle-fiel:'s, 
etc., than Volume L., and in addition, a valuable copper- 
plate Map of the Seat of War, about 28 by 38 inches, en- 
gtaved expressly for this work, presenting in one view 
the whole field of military operations—its Rivers, Rail- 
roads, Battlc-fields, principal Military Routes traversed by 
the large armies, etc. It is sold only by subscription, so 
those who desire it should put their names down at once. 
We understand from the canvassing agent, Mrs. Elmer, 
that it is everywhere meeting with great fuvor. We 
reserve any opinions or critic'sm we may have to express 
till the complete work shall be before us. The price for 
the first volume, regular edition, is $3 50. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF UntvVERSAL ProGress; a Series 
of Discussions. By Herbert Spencer, author of “ Social 
States,” “First Principe,” “ Education,” ete. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. [Price, $2.) 

Mr. Spencer is undoubtedly one of the foremost thinkers 
of Europe, and whether we accept his theories or not, we 
must give him credit for great originality and depth of 
thought. He c’aims to have discovered an all compre- 
hensive law which will explain not only all the phe- 
nomena of history, but those of external nature also. 
This law is, that the universe is in a con'inuous process 
of evolution from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, 
and if it be what is claimed, it so!ves the problem of 
humen society as completely as that of physical growth. 
Mr. Spencer is a very bold, outspoken man; but he is at 
the same time reverent and candid. We may not accept 
all that he says, but he is not a writer to be treated with 
disrespect, The qacstions he raises must be met, and our 
thinkers may as well be prepared to look them in the 
face. We sball make some extracts from the work before 
us at another time. —_ 

Gey. Grant and His Camparays. By Julian H. 
Larke. With a Portrait and other Illustrations. New 
York: Derby & Miller. 1564. [Price, $1 50.] 

Mr. Larke has made a feadable and instructive »iog- 
raphy of one of the most successful military men of modern 
times, and it will serve to raise Gen. Grant still higher in 
the estimation of his admiring countrymen, for it shows 
him to be a pure-minded, conscien:ious, and large-hearted 
man, as well as a great commander. When, in his boy- 
hood, he said “ can’t is not in the dictionary,” he sounded 
the key-note of his energetic and persistent character ; 
and when he fought h‘s cousin and school-mate in defense 
of the character of Washington, and confessed it all in his 
honest, brave, and straightforward way, to his mother, 
he showed at the same time his patriotism, his truthful- 
ness, his courage, and his filial love. Well would it be for 
our country, in her hour of trial, if she had more such sons. 


Fatra axnp Fancy. By John Savage, author of 
“Sybil. a Tregedy.” New York: James B. Kirker. 
1564. [Price, $1.] 

We are seldom able to say much in praise of the volumes 
of fugitive verses “printed at the solicitation of frieuds” 
(and very injudicious friends they usually are), which 
fall into our hands; but we find here no such excuse for 
being put into type, and no verses that need such excuse 
for asking a passing notice. Some of these poems had 
attracted our attention before, in their anonymous form, 
in the magazines, and we are glad to meet them in a more 
permanert shape. Several of the patriotic pieces, such as 
“The Starry Flag,” “The Muster of the North,” and “A 
Battle Prayer,” are well known, and have been widely 
copied and praised; but though fine things im their way, 
they are not our author’s best poems. Among the most 
admirable pieces in this handsome little volume are 
“ Haunted,” “ The God-Child of July,” “ Shane’s Head,” 
and “ Remember we are Friends,” in all of which and id 
many others there is fine versification, a delicate fancy, 
and a touch of true pathos. 

Dr. Wi1am Were, of this city, has published 
a pampblet which he sells at ten cents, entitled “The 
Swedish Mevement-Cure—What It Is, and What It Can 
Do”—advertised in our present number. 
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Key TO THE First Sranparp PxHonocraPaic 
Reader, with , are and references. By Andrew J. 
Granam. N. Y.: Fowler and Wells. 1864. [50 cents. 
A very useful book to be used ian connection with Mr. 

Graham’s other works, which can not be too widely dis- 

seminated and studied. The time is not far distant when 

phonograpby will form a part of every person’s education, 
and those who acquire it now will have an advantage 
over those who come into the movement at a later day. 

My Cave Lire 1s Vicxspure. ByalLady. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. [Price, $1.] 

As an inside view of Vicksburg during the siege, this 
littie book by a rebel lady is interesting and somewhat 
instructive. The fair authoress is evidently a woman of 
culture and refinement (the wife of a rebel officer), accus- 
tomed to the ‘axuries of Southern life and to good society, 
and soe narrates ber experience of underground house- 
keeping in a naive and livety style. She refrains, in the 
ma'n, from saving hard things of the “ Federals,” but 
praises the “ Confederaves” without stint. 


Tae Tarrp Anxuat Report or THe SUPERINTEN- 
pext oF PuBuic Instruction oF THE StaTE oF Kansas. 
Lawreuce: John Speer, Puolic Printer. 1864. 

Mr. I-aac T. Goodnow, the excellent Superintendent of 
Pubic Instruction of this new State, shows that an en- 
couraging degree of success is attending the efforts of the 
friends of free schools among the hardy pioneers of that 
far Western country. 

“ Kansas,” Mr. Goodnow says In the conclusion of his 
report, “ holds within herself the elements of a powerful 
State. Its soil is productive, its climate balmy and healih- 
ful. Its sernery is beautiful, and what is far more im- 
portant, it bes a population capable of doing whut they 
undertake. We have been in a metamorphic conduion, 
and are now rapidly as-uming a form that will determine 
our condition as a State for future generations, To the 
education of our sons and daughters must we look as tne 
rainbow 0' our hope. Our repnbdtican institutions can alone 
be saved by the intelligence and virtue of the people.” 
InpustrIaL BroGrapny: Iron-Workers and Tool- 

Mikers. By Samne! Smiles, author of “ Self Help,” etc. 

Boston: Tickuor & Fieids, (Price, $1 25.] 

This is a continuation in a more accessible form of the 
guthor's ““ Memoirs of Industrial Men” introduced in his 
“Lives of the Engineers,” and while interesting and use- 
ful to the general reader will be specially so to the classes 
from which his subjects are drawn—inventors, mechanics, 
and iron-workers. The anec*otes are countless, and the 
ilustravons ers facts drawn from all history, ancieot and 
modern, and all lands, so that the reader is constantly re- 
fresned and entivht-ne as he proceeds. The memoirs of 
eminent mechanics and engineers, jiving and dead, are 
given with graphic skill, and yet with an evident fidelity 
that inspires confidence and encourages imitation. 


Hts tro Rrriemen. By H. W. S. Cleveland. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. [Price, $1 25.] 
A very entertaining volume, and to men of war, or 

sporting-men, it must be of real value. The history of 
fire-arms, the principles and practice, cartridges, all kinds 
of rifles, and how to choose a good one, and how to use 
one, and a great many other poiots, are here treated with 
clearness and fuliness, mxking a first-class manual, to 
which we may call the attention of all our readers capable 
of bearing arms. —<—<£ 


New Mvsic.—We have received the following 
new sheet music from Mr. Horace Waters: 

“The Cloud with a Silver Lining”—Fantasie. By Mrs. 
Parkhurst. “Beauties of Terpsichore,” a coilection of 
Dance Music. By Johann Munck. No.8. “The King,” 
“Redowa Waliz.” “The Tender Glance Schottische.” 
By Mrs. Parkhurst. Affectionately dedicated to the 
Watchful Trastees of the A. B. C. Independent, J. T. B. 
one, of Brooxtyn, L. I. 

ere is something which d 
what detent g ich needs explanation. Pray 

D. Aprpreton & Co. announce a “Universal 
Dictionary of Proper Names, Biographical, Geographical, 
Mythological, and Historical.” «By Francis A. Teall, As- 
tistant Editor of the “ New American Cyclopedia.” The 
primary idea of the work is to supplement the indispens- 
able larger dictionary of the vernacular language, the two 
together furmiog a complete apparatus for the intelligent 
pur-ait of any course of Engtis» reading, so far as words 
and nemes are concerned. While in the one, brief, but 
for all ordinary purposes sufficient, explanati of un- 
fenitter or techaveal words are looked for. similar informa- 

= will be furnished by the other in regard to names 
Whieh involve dates and facis much more difficult to be 
aeines in the memory, and therefore even more strongly 

7 ae such a ready means of reterence. 

a” Teall is eminently quanfied for the task he has un- 
pe ar and will make this dictionary a valuable book 
reference, It is to be sold only by subscription. 
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Questions or ‘‘ GENERAL Inrerest’’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity, Questions of personal énterest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“neat number” Your “ Best Txovents” solieited. 





Tae Law or Proportion.—J. W. M. I saw it 
stated in the Pureno.toetcat Jovenat recently, that the 
length of the face, inclading the forehead, was elicays in 
sirict proportion to the height of the body. Ts is not 
true. Mony of my acquaintance with long faces are 
shorter of stature than others «f much shorter visage I 
know a gen'leman some three or four incuves taller than 
his wife, whose face is not so long by twoinches. I saw 
a couple of gentlemen the other day standing together, 
one of whom was at least six and a half feet high end the 
other about five feet two; the shorter man’s face could not 
have been tess than two inches the longer. Instances of 
this kind are frequent, L believe, everywhere. To perceive 
the fatiacy of this rule you have only to go into any com- 
pany. 

Ans. The statement in the Jovrnat may not have been 
sufficiently qualified or explained. The principle intended 
to be set forth is that symmetry —the highest beaufy 
of form—requires the proportion mentioned, and that the 
law applies to all varieties of figure alike, whether large 
or small, tall or stout. That all sorts of disproportion 
exist, from the slightest deviation down to absolute de- 
formity, must of course be admitted. 

JournaL or Art.—There is not at present any 
first-class Art journal published in America. The best, 
and indeed the only one to which we can refer you, is the 
London Art Journal, published monthly at $12 a year. 
May be had through this office. 

Hatter, etc. — Borratonra. Is there any 
portrait or any biography of Albert von Haller, the great 
physiologist aod naturalist? if so, could you give his por- 
trait with character in your JournaL? 

Ans. We are not able at present to find any trustworthy 
portrait of Haller. 

2. What is meant by a juicy temperament? 

Ans. We never apply that term to a temperament, 
though some correspondent may have done so in our 
p»per. 

8. Can yon tell character by the eyebrows? and what is 
the cause of the hairs of eyebrows falling out? 

Ans. We can not tell the whole of the character from 
any one organ or feature; but there are “ signs of charac- 
ter” in the eyebrows, for which we must refer you to our 
forthcoming work on physiognomy. The hair of the eye- 
brows falls out from the same cause as that of the head, 
for which see various answers and other articles in back 
numbers. —_ 

TEMPERAMENT AND Marriace.—D.G. Is mar- 
riage between persons of the same temperament com- 
patible ? 

Ans. Yes, when there is nd excess, but a healthfal pre- 
dominance of one of the temperaments, not otherwise. 


Harr anp Eyes.—G. H. W. 1. By what means 
can hair be remaved from the face 80 that it will not grow 
again? Is there any wey by which a person thot is nvar- 
sighted can bave the perfect sight restored, and if so how 
can it be done? 

Ans. (to both questions). We don’t know. 


Paystcat Caances.—J. G. M. If our bodies 
change every seven years, how is it that we have yellow 
fever, hooping cough, meas'es, cte , but once? Some live 
fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, a few to a hundred years, con- 
sequently undergo many changes. Will you have the 
kindness to give us a few though's upon the subject? 

Ans. Little is known of the philosophy of such diseases 
as smal!-pox, measles, etc., which generally occur but 
once in the same person. It is probable that they cause 
some constitutional change which is perpetuated, as such 
changes undoubtedly may be, through all the changes of 
ma’ter. Form or arrangement and constitution do not 
necessarily change with the change of matter. 





Nosrs.—H. J. 8. says that he finds persons 
with pug noses who are nevertheless enterprising and 
energetic, while others with larger and more prominent 
nasal protuberances are less so, and questions the theory 
of undevelopment based on the small or imperfect nose, 
There are apparent exceptions to all rules, and we can 
not explain them without a knowledge of the circum- 
stances under which they are found. A pretty extensive 
observation, however, not only of living faces, but of the 
portraits of historical characters of all ages and nations, 
has convinced us that the law in regard to this matter is 
as we have stated it in our articles on the nose. In our 
new work on physiognomy we shall give the physiological 
reasons for the facts observed. The Indians, to whom 
“HH. J. 8.” refers, furnish evidence in favor of and not 
against our theory. They are energetic and executive, 
though not at all inclined to exercise their energy in any 
of the pursuits of civilized life. Idiots have not generally 


prominent noses, though the retreating chin and forehead 
and the relative projection of the whole central portion of 
the face sometimes make them appear so. 


Ricut Acs to Marry.—A Fatser(?). 1. At 
what age do a majority of American ladies marry ? 

Ans. We have no mean: of ascertaining the average 
age. Probably it is in the neighborhood of eighteen. 

2. Do American ladies generally marry too young? 

Ana. Yes. 


8. At what age do you deem it most proper for ladies to 
marry? How about “ sweet sixteen?” 


Ans, We think “sweet sixteen” may improve in 

“sweetness” by keeping herself 

“In maiden meditation fancy free” 

a few years longer. In northern climates few women are 
sufficiently mature in body and mind to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of a wiie and mother before the 
age of twenty. There are exceptions. Some are, in 
respect to development and maturity, older at seventeen 
than others at twenty. There are early peaches and late 
ones, and we do not gather both at the same time. 

Waat Saat Poe Nosrs Do? etc.—J.G. 1. In 
your article on “* Noses” in the August (63) number, you 
seem to teach thata large well-formed noses the only kind 
that can ever rise to distynction in the world, and to dis- 
card ail short, pug, or deformed noses, as if doomed to 
ignorance and obscurity. Now, sir, I should like to ask 
if you constder it as useless for one who has a “short” or 
“pug nose” to try to become “ great” in any ca!ling, or 
must be remain a mere cipher in the world, and to die 
unknown just because he has a poor “‘ nose ?” 

Ans. A person does not “remain a cipher and die un- 
known” because he has a pug nose, but he has a pug nose 
because he is “a cipher,” in other words, because he was 
originally deficient in those elements of greatness which 
the larger and more prominent noses indicate.. No; we 
do not consider it useless for any person to ¢ry to improve 
either his circumstances, his character, or his features, or 
to excel in anything, and we have shown that the improve- 
ment in mind and in face are simultaneous. The great 
men of history, however, have not had pug noses, 

2. Again, allow me to ask how you are going to har- 
monize your s‘atement as regards the “ Mississippi bath- 
ing the magnificent cy press forests with its turbid waters 
150,000 years ago, etc.,” with the teachings of the Bible, 
which seem t» indieate that the world was created not 
more than 6,000 years ago? 

Ans. When the teachings of the Bible seem to contra- 
dict the demonstrated facts of science, we are compelled 
to infer that the Bible has been misunderstood on the par- 
ticular point or points involved. It was once supposed 
that the motion of the earth in its orbit around the sun 
was contrary to the Scriptures; but it moves, neverthe- 
less, and nobody now doubts it, or believes that the Bible 
teaches the contrary doctrine. It is equally certain— 
proved to be so by geology—that the earth is many times 
4,000 years old, and the fact is equally in harmony with 
the Bible rightly understood. 

8. Do you believe that man is warned of good or evil by 
dreams? 

Ans. We believe he is, sometimes, 


Haze. Eves.—A. F. I wish to know what 
color bazel eyes are. Can you describe that color so that 
I can tell bazel when I see it? I never met any one that 
could tell me. 

Anz, It is difficult to describe a shade of color so as to 
give a distinct idea of it; hazel, however, is light brown— 
the color of a hazel nut. With a specimen of that nut 
before you, you will find no difficulty in distinguishing a 
hazel eye. 
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Srammerntna.—W.A.J We have noconfidence 
in the advertisers who charge $30 for “traps” to se'l 
‘which cost only a few shi ings to make. You had bet e- 
save your money and seek other means to overcome tne 
“habit.? We are now preparing for publication in the 
PuacxoiocicaL Journat a complete statement of the 
‘cause aod cure” of the malady on physiological prin- 
ciples.. We regord all mechanica} appliances to the core 
of stammering os of no use, and we will prove the cor- 
rectuess of this statement. 


Puonocraruy anv Dictionarres.—C.R.C. To 
learn phonography you want “Grabam’s Hand-Book of 
Phonography,” pice, #1 40. 

The price of * Webster's Unabridged Dictionary” is $7 50. 
Seme prefer “ Worcester’s,” but either will do very well. 

Haxns.—D. D What is the sign of a soft 
sweaty band, and what the reverse? The reason why I 
ask these questions is as fellows : 

There are two young lads that Tam acquainted with, 
both fermer girts—the one has a very soft moist hand, 
the other bas a hard, dry, crusty ha: d and cors no more 
work «han the tormer, and it has always been so since 
they were very young guls; they are now twenty and 
twenty-four years old. 

Ans. See ovr article an The Hand in April number. 
The different qualities you meativn indicate difference of 
temperament. _ 

Rep Jacxer.—J. D S. We will endeavor to 
give some account of Red Jacket, with a portrait, in a 
future number. — 

Tur Sort.—W. P. M. Is the son! material or 
immaterial? Some in this part of the world think it is 
only reflaed clectricity. 

Ana. See article on this subject in May number, and 
also the forthcoming article on “Immortality Psycho- 
logically Proved.” — 

Curss, Cueckers, Lanovace —C. L. 1. With 
good Causali y, what is it that preclades the possibility of 
playing a good game of either chess or checkers? Is it 
because Contiou ty is tov large or too small ? 

Ans, It requires something besides Causality to play a 
game of chess or checkers. It wants Form, Loculity, 
Order, Number, and Constructiveness. In planning chess 
or checkers, one has to think of several moves and re- 
member how the men are Incated—their form and position 
and their combinations. This labor, Causality alone can 
not perform. 

2. With eval! Language Is it possible for one to write 
with eq al eave and ficirity as if Language were large? 

Ans. No. Men who have Language above medium 
may be able to command words as fast as they can write 
them down. Dickens has excellent Lahguage, and his 
writings are remarkable for copioasness of expression. 
Men both talk and write better for baving large Language, 

if they have sense enough not to let the mill run empty. 


Troururvtxrss.—J. H. P. We have said nothing 
about 7ruthfulness being indicated by the corners of the 
mouth. Mirt'fulness or Cheerfulness is there shown by 
a turning up of the corners of the lip. If one corner of 
the mouth turn up and the other down, there is probably 
s»mething equally contradictory or oat of harmony in the 
character, though the deformity may be merely physical. 
With a likeness before us we could judge better. Read 
the “ Mirror of the Mind.” 


ep ee 


Tosacco.—A correspondent writes: “ The 
first half of my life I was a slave to tobacco, my father 
having taught me to uee it while sitting on his knee, before 
I can remember. 

“ At twenty-eight years of age I was considered a can- 
didate tor an early grave. 

“ After several years of puny efforts I finally abandoned 
the stimulation from the deadly narco'ic altogether, and in 
three months my weight was inereased thirty-eight poonds. 
Since which time but few have thought me of consumptive 
habits. 

“T would almost as soon learn one of my children to 
daily use a little whisky or brandy, as a little tobacco. 
Indeed, I can call to mind but two men who were ever 

drunkards, but started on their cour:e of intemperance by 
first stimuloting with tod , and one of them it served 
as en emetic so completely that he could not acquire the 
habit of using the weed. J. W.” 
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General Items. 


Lapy Puaysictans.—The Woman's College, New 
York Infirmary, and the Hygienic Institute are all fair'y 
under way, each doing its appointed work, healing the 
sick, and educating ladies to practice the healing art. 
The first trm of the Woman's College was said to have 
been successful and satisfactory, quite a large number of 
lady students attending. The Infirmary has been em- 
powered by the Srate Legislature to confer the degree of 
M.D. on graduates, while the Hygienic Institate keeps up 
its classes summer end winter, affording equal facilities to 
both sexes. Some hundr ds of ladies and gentlemen have 
graduated frm this college. 

One of the lady physicians of the New York Infirmary 
fr Women and Children, Dr. Frances A. Cook, graduate 
of the Female Medic»! Colleve of Penorylvania, has opened 
an office at 614 Hudson Street, New York. Miss Cook 
will continue her connection with the Misses Biackwe | 
of the lvfirmary, dividing her time between indoor and 
outdoor practice, | 
So far os we know, all the thorough!y competent prac- | 
t tioners of these schoois are fully empioyed, and mecting 
witn good success. — 

Bar-Room ‘‘ Parenoroaists !’’—J. U. T. writ- 
ing from Massachusetts says: 

A great drawback to the advance of Phrenology is a 
certain class of pretenders who wander about from village 
to village aud st up in bar-rooms, where they inform the 
public that they will se'l you a bottle of some infernal 
compound or a box ef eoup avd examine your head fora 
shilling. Of course a crowd of lo#fers assemble, and it 
soon becomes known that a phrenologist (?) is at such a 
phive; peoole shake tneir heads and even ofien smile 
when the science is mentioned. A gentleman wno became 
a subs-riber this month told me this was his resson fr 
not noticing the suhject befure, Please to warn the public 
against such impostors. 

[We have had occasion frequently to caution the public 
against euch l»w charlatans as our correspondent men- 
tions ; but we can only reach the readers of the Jovrnat, 
and they are not the persons who most need the warning. 
We trust that our subscribers everywhere will constitute 
themselves a “Committee of Vigilance” to guard our 
noble science against all such degrading influences. } 


Patent Office Department. - 








The ramge of mechanical invention is a true index of human progress, 





** Mopern Mrractes.’’ —If the electric telegraph 
seems to be a miracle; if the photographic processes of 
sun painting be the same, so is the modern Sewing 
Machine. The screw-making machine evinces the in- 
genuity of man; the card-making machine was a wonder 
in its time; the cotton-gin revolutionized a great interest, 
and so did the ax-making machinery, by which an “ ax a 
minute” was turned out every day. 

Then there are the mowers and the reapers, which 
sweep great flelds of sweet grass and golden grain by 
horse-power ; the locomotive traversiog valley and plain 
at the rate of a mile a minute! All these are the emana- 
tions of man’s inven'ive and constructive powers. 

With these remarks we introduce the reader to the fol- 
lowing poem—is it not poetical?—from a writer in the 
Providence Journal, who “ sings praises” to a sewing 
machine after this fashion : 

Pocock —“ I'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes,” 

We have a “ Grover & Baker” up at our house. Itisa 
wondertul macniue, d:fficu:t to comprehend—uniees a man 
ha+ taste for finer mechanics—and stra: ge 1n its motions 
from its very irregularity It stands in our front chamber, 
in the northeast corner, becween two windows. The 
earliest beams of the woroing gild the black walnut casket 
which incloses it, and the red shadows of the sunset linger 
among its steel »xl-s at.d conning contrivances. It stands 
where all its clock-work and ever curious springs are open 
to the daylight, and yet we have studied it long without 
being able to understand more than these two facts—ihat 
it “oes our tamily swing, and saves us much in ou houre- 
hold economy. But we have no skill in mechanics. We 
could hardly consiruct a cheese- without a plan and 
& working- drawing. And this machine, which eeems #0 
strange to us, may be plain «nd simple to a man who 
deals with steam-engines. We only see that here is a 
wheel, and there is Coun ane bere again are things 
that go up and own, and across, and bob around 
generaily, and there again is a shirt, or pillow-case, or 
what not skilitully compscted and put together in every 


sults we have sat and contemplated our “Grover & 
Boker.” Content fo admire the faculty, we leave to 
sh»roer wits the co:trivance and the philos phy. 

Pleasant to the eye is our * Grover & Bak: r.” Its swr- 
roundings are of biack walnut— gorgeous wood—carved in 
bandsowe devices—with yrooves apd panels, and #n orna- 
mented cover like the topmost etury of » bureau. Pieasant 
to the eye, for its angles sre not too sharp, and i's curves 
and motions age full of grace, bending and swaying in the 
line of beauty. Gently tarns the great wheel, beasing in 
its revolutions like a stout heart—rousing up the smuiller 
mem ners— the springs and the pinions, the cams and the 
ratchets—an‘ sending its strong impulse like the leap of 
the blood in the veins, up int the poli-hed steel-arm, 
which seems to grow ruddy with the insunct of life, bnsh- 
ing ~ its work even as the arm of an industrious hand- 
maiden. 

Pleasant to the ear is our “‘ Grover & Baker.” We hear 
its musical ham at noon as we draw near our pesceful 
threshold, and we think of the hom of bees and the sing- 
ing of birds, and all the sounds of the voiuptuous summer. 
Let the winter frown, and the east wind bluw, a warm 
breeze from the south floats into our drewm—there is a 
gurgling brook in the gutter—a smell of pive trees comes 
from tne garden over the way -in our parlor window a 
royal hyacinth is waving ts purple plome—in the sky 
ore white clouds and #histling vobolinks, and everywhere 
it is June in its prime and beauty. Magical * Grover & 
Baker,” singing madrigals that c: ange the seasons in the 
t+inkling of an eye, transforming seictes into blossoms — 
filling the air with odors, penculing the gray shadow with 
fresh sunshine, and softening the how! of the gale to the 
whisper of a zepbyr. 

Pleasant to the mind is our “Grover & Baker.” It sng- 
rests contemplations and ical ca'cutati which 
are a delight to the head of a family, and its etaristies com- 
bining the achievements of mind over matter, and of 
ster] wires over mortal sinews, are full of that saving 
health so ne rly retated to that virtue which once from 
funeral meats did furnish fori, the marriage tables of 
royal Gertrude, “ thrift, thrift, Horatio!” Pleasaut to the 
mind, too, as it excites us curiosity and fills it @:tn ad- 
miration of a new triumph of homan genius. Tell vs not 
of MeCormick’s reaper; what is it to our litte sewing- 
machine? Tell u« not of the Pryamds; bere is a litle 
wouder of art which, in its curious skill! overtops pyramid 
and sphinx, Pompey’s Pillur and Cleoparra’s Nerdie, 
Karnak and Luxor, and all the monuments of ancient 
Thebes, 

“Of which the very ruins are tremendous.” 


And what more shall we say of our “ Grover & Baker”— 
orvament of the dwelliog, sweet singer in the hours of 
labur, the housewife’s solace, brillisot achievement of 
mechanical genius, wonder of haman art? It sews and 
stitches; it quilts and tucks; 1 fells and binds; it runs up 
the regu'ar seam and slopes down the eccentric gusset, 
and performs all tho-e mystical evolutions which once 
belonged to traditionary Maury Annes—the shadowy seam- 
stress of the past. And yet tne story is but part tod. That 
delicate needle, controlied by curious mechanism. is an 
artist’s pencil, working in lights and shades with various 
cunning. Beneath the mayic of its touch, the sonerest 
fanre is changed to broivered tssues, the supper blooms 
into roses and polyanthuses, waistcoats turn to fi wering 
vines, and the maiden’s kerchief—sheer and shadowy— 
becomes, like Othello’s fatal gift to Desdemona, a charmed 
web of unimagined beanty. To speak plsinly, our 
“Grover & Baker” embroiders as well a8 sews, gives 
something to beau'y a8 wel! as to use, and combines with 
the practical facis of economy the esthetics of higher 





grace. ; 

Rexader, are you the head of a family? you may, if you 
lease, poseess yourself of one of these magical machines. 

hen we purchased ovr “Grover & Baker” we bougbt 
no exclusive rigbt. I: is vended in the city at a busy ce- 
pos:tory near by that broad avenue known by the name 
of Dorrance. it is sold as merchandise in the market, 
and you may buy it with paper money, and use it, and 
contemplate it, as we have dune, drawing morals trom it, 
and pbilosophical reflections. You may bestow it as & 
token of affection on wife or daughter; or if you are an 
unmarried man, on some fair friend, wno, like Byren’s 
Maid of Athens, insists upon your beart; avd the gift will 
be one of pleasant memories. We will not say, in back- 
neyed phrase, no family should be without it, fur it sounds 
mercenary ; but we may cerufy and aver, from an experi- 
ence pow three months old, that it ent-rs the domestic 
precincts as an angel of peace, diffusing over piano, and 
hearth-rog, and the noon-day table an atmosphere most 
comfortable and balmy. It scatters by its presence these 
shadows of multiplying labors which at times settles down 
over the best regulated households. Clouds of unfini-hed 
garments, both inner and outer, and spectral mists of un- 
sewed calico and muslin dissolve before it into satisfactory 
rainbows and golden glimpses of ease, and, like Prospero’s 
unsubstantial visions, 

“ Leave not a rack behind.” 

There are no vapors about our “Grover & Baker.” 
Serene, yet earnest in pu it goes mto the battle of 
life cla In an armor of iron and steel; it grapples with 
the stern necessities and stout facts of every duy; it top- 
ples over old monuments of hard work; it cheers up 
jainting hearts like a tonic, and in tes weary arms 
like an elixir; it deals with a flanoel shirt as a trifle, and 
with a hooped farthingale as a matter of sm»ll moment; it 
is full of sweet and swift surprises, and, if need be, it will 


“ Put a girdle around about the earth 
In forty minutes.” 








seam aod gusset, and deftly made as by fingers expert ia 
needle-work, We look at resultsa—and in the light of re- 


[See last page for other Patent Office items. ] 
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Advertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS We can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only- Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1 ‘th of the month. 


0 YOU WANT A GOOD MAGAZINE? 
Dp If sv, suvserive to the 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
which is praised by literary journals in 
America and Europe as the best American 
Magazine ever publish«2. I: 1s thorougnly 
nauioval in tone, and its literary character is 
the highest possible. The best American 
writers e-niribute regularly. 

Terms #8 a year, po-tage paid by the pub- 
lishers. Lioeral redocton to clubs, A 
specimen copy sent on receipt of twenty-five 
cents, Address 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
135 Wash ngion Street, Bosion, Mass. 











Nes tBOR JACKWOOD. 
4 A New Edition Ready. 
By the author of 
“CUDJO'S CAVE.” 


Neighbor J»ck weod has been pronounced 
by literary persons of good judgment the 
best American nov-l ever writteu, ar d the 
reputstion «f the author gained from this 
work is MAKING IMMENSE SALES for 

CUDJO'S CAVE 
in all parts of our country and in England. 

Both Books Uniform. Price $1 50 each. 

Sold by a'l principal booksellers, and sent 
by mail by the publishers, 

J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 





| emneaiaaitaia to AT HOME. 


How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best fur metoread? Is it possible 
to acquire a knowledge of it without a 
teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may eay in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works with a Bust, 
showing the exact location of all the phrenc- 
logical organs, with such illustrations and 
definitions as to make the study simple and 
plain without the aid of a teacher. The 
est for this “Srvcpent’s Set,” which em- 
braces ail that is requisite, is only $10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
Qe AMERICAN BILLIARD 
TABLES. At 
PHELAN & COLLENDER’S 
MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 63, 65, 67, and 69 CROSBY STREET, 
NEAR SPRING STREET, 
Will be found a larger stock of Billiard 
Tabl-s, Balle, Cues, aud everything con- 
necte’ with Biliard«, than in any other 
estab ishment in the world. The best ma- 
tervals are exclu-ively used, and the work- 
manship is of the most skillful character. 
Purchasers can rely on getting perfect and 
retable goods at this establishment. 
Phelan’s celebrated Combination Cushi 
are manu/actured and for sale ouly by 
PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
who guarantee all Cushions and Tables sold 
by them. 


Gs OPENING OF SPRING 
3 CARPETS, at 
HIRAM ANDERSON’S, 99 Bowery, N. Y., 
Disvlayed in ten spacious ralesrooms, Ele- 
gant new styles of Evglish Royal Vetvet 
and Bruszels Carpetings; also, Imperial 
Three-ply and Double Ingrain Carpets, 
Rugs, Mats, Mattings, Drnggets four yards 
wide, Window Shades, Table and Piano 
Covers. Floor Oil Cloths from three to 
twent,-four feet wide, at reaso sh'e prices. 
Ail guods guaranteed. One price. Louk 


lor 
HIRAM ANDERSON. 99 Bowery, WN. Y. 








Fee #5, 
be addressed to R. T. 
dre:sed R. T. TRALL. 





T YDROPATHIC INSTI- 
TUTE, 15 Laight Svreet, 
New York. 
Principal Physician, 
R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


Assistant Physicians, 
H. P. BURD!CK. M.D., 
Se MRS. H. H. HOFFMAN, M.D. 
: Proprietors. 

R. T. TRALL & Co. 

This Hygienic Institution con- 
tinues as beret)»fore uuder the 
immediate supervision of Dr. 
Tr 


‘all. 

Terms for Board and Treat- 
ment $9, or upward, per week, 
according to Rooms. Entrance 


Boarders are received at *6 per week, or upward. A business letters should 
TRALL & Co. Those designed for Dr. Trall alone should oe 








HARLES Il. SHEPARD, M.D., No. 65 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 


}T UMAN SKELETONS ; imported from 


cians and Lecturers. Furnished by FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 3-9 Broadway, New York. 
P. 8. Surgieal Instruments, Syringes, 


facturer’s prices. 


R. §. B. SMITT’S CELEBRATED 
MAGNETIC MACHINES, 429 Broad- 
way. Price $14. Ord-rs receives by 
FOWLER & WELLS. 





THE “OLAR 





WITH FILTER AND WATER COOLER, 
Maintains the pre-eminence. 
LESLEY & ELLIOT, Manufacturers, 
494 Broadway, N. Y. 


HEALTH MAGAZINE FOR THE 
MILLION, 

THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 
Former'y Tae Warer-Cure JourNnat, 
EDITED BY R. T. TRALL, M.D., 

Is Devoted to Hygienic Medication, Bodily 
Development, and the Laws of Lise. 


In it 

THE TRUE NATURE OF DISEASE, 
toge' her with its rational and proper treat- 
ment is fully explaine’, and the earnest 
endeavor of its conductor is to give to the 
public a 

FIRST-CLASS HEALTH JOURNAL, 
whien shall fully meet the demandes «f the 





\ RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., ; 
LVL 258 Puciue Sur: et, Broowtyn, L. 1. 


France. ANATOMICAL CuartTs, Man- | 
IKINS, and other apparatus used by Phys:- | 


Magnetic Machines, etc., supplied ut manu- | 


HE NEW NATION, A POLITICA 
MILITARY, AND LiTERAR 
JOURNAL. 

THE NEW NATION gives its attention 

| to all topics of National interest, Civil and 

| Military; »iming at the formation of public 

op'nion upon all important questions, rather 

| than to be its @cho. 

The distinctive features and policy of 

| Tue New Natron are: 

| I.—Full Discussion of the Nature of the 

Changes which are required in the 

Organic Law. 

| II.—Universal Liberty, without Distinction 
of Race. 

III.—The Maintenance of the Monroe Doc- 

trine on this Continent. 

IV.—The Complete Reorganization of the 

Military System of the Country. 

V.—Foreign Correspondence from Distin- 

uished Statesmen of the Different 

ations. 

Vi.—Reviews of Leading Literary, Scien- 
tifie, and Religious Publications. 

VIL.—Dramatiec, Musical, and Art Criticism. 

VILL.— Financial and Commercial Reviews 
and Reports. 

THE NEW NATION is independent of 
all Political Parties. It impartially and 
rigorously criticises all measures with refer- 
ence to their actual bearing upon the wel- 
fare of humanity, and all men with reference 
to their intrinsic worth. 

THE NEW NATION is published every 

Saturday, each number containing sixteen 
ages. It is sold by all Newsdealers at 

Beven Cents per copy. The price by mail | 





for $5. Each additional copy, $2. 


Advertisements of a suitable character 
are inserted at ten cents a line. 
Newsdeuslers are supplied through the 
American News Compuny, No. 121 Nassau 
Street. 
(= All communications should be ad- 
to 


dressed 
THE NEW NATION, 
No. 271 Broadway, corner Chambers Street. 
The American Advertising and Purchas- 
ing Agency receive subscriptions for the 
above. Bus. Dep., E. Atverp. Corresp. 
Dep., FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





age and contribute to improve the dit 
of the masses. 2 


THE LABORING CLASSES SHOULD 
HAVE IT. 


Its plain and practical teachings will im- 
part to them a knowledge of such principles 
as ere of vital interest to all, and ennable 
them to be in a measure independent of the 
professional and ruling classes of society. 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE I", 

From no other Joursal can so much 
vaiuable information be derived relating to 
heal h and the treatment disease, Re- 
ports are farnisbed for its pages of intere«t- 
mg cases of medication and treatment, 


| ye AND HEMP CULTURE.—Just 

published, the 6th esi:ion of ‘A Manual 
of Flax Culture and Mauufacture, embracing 
full directions for Preparieg tne Ground, 
Sowing, Harvesting, etc., etc. Alse, an 
Es«ay by a Western man, on Hemp and 
Frax in the West; Modes of Oultare, Prepa- 
ration for Market, etc., with Botanical De- 
scriptions and I1}st: ations.” 

This work, first published last season, is 
in band style, pamphlet form. Price 
only 25 cen's—f-r which a copy will be sent 
to any point reached by the United States or 
Canada mails. Address 

D. D. T. MOORE, Bochester, N. Y. 








which are of themselves of incalculabl 
value to every family in the land. 

THE EDITOR’S MEDICAL NOTES 
are always full of irerest, being replete 
with suggestions touching health and dis- 
ease. 

A new volume commenced January ist, 
1864, Subser:ptions can begin at avy time. 
All the back numbers for 1863 can be sup- 


plied. 

TERMS: $1 5) per yeer in advance; 
four copies. $5 ; ten cr more copies, $1 each. 
Each single 8 bser:ber for 1864 is enti:led to 
a steel engraving of Dr. Tran. 





Sign of the Large Golden Eagle. 






Address BR. T. TRALL & CO. 
tf. No. 15 Laight 8, New York. 


Throw off 
the Yoke. 
McLaughlin’s Perfect Fitting Shirts, 


Ready-made, or made to measure, at 273 
Greenwich Street, two doors above Murray 
Street. Also, the largest variety of Neck- 
Ties, Merino and Silk Undergarments, 
Mone = | Collars, Suspenders, ete. Estab- 
lished 1851. T. McLAUGHLIN, Acent. 


R. JEROME KIDDER'S ELECTRI- 
JF CAL DEPOT, 545 Broadway. 
The best Electro Medical Apparatus sup- 
plied at the cheapest rate, 











AGLE GAS STOVE WORKS. 


EAGLE GAS COOKING AND HEATING 
STUVES 


(S. T. McDovGatu’s Patents) 


Will Boil, Broil, Roast, Bake, Toast, and 
Heat Smvothiog Irons 


NO DIRT, NO DUS", NO SMOKE, NO 
SMELL. 


CHEAPER THAN COAL OR WOOD, 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


I also ma: ufacture 
COAL OIL STOVES FOR COOKING 
AND HEATING. 
Burns Common Kerosene Oil, and does the 
Cooking fur a Fam ly fur 
ONE CENT PER HOUR. 
H. D. BLAKE, Sole Manufactarer, 

5-7 474 Broadway, New York. 


IANOFORTE MUSIC BY THE BEST 
COMPOSERS. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Print- 

ed from toe latest German ed tion 

io two volumes, wich a Portrait. 

Pri-e. complete.......... a $12 00 
MOZART’S SONATAS, in ore vol.. 6.00 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITH- 

OUT WORDS ....... 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITH- 

OUT WORDS. 4hds............ 400 
THALBERG’S L‘'ART DUCHANT. 410 
BACH’S FORTY-EIGHT FUGUES. 


2 vola, each ...... See 
BACH’S FORTY-FIGHT FUGUES. 

‘omptete in 1 vol........... eens Gee 
CHOPIN'S MAZURKAS AND 

WALTZES, with Puortrait........ 4 00 


The above are bound in cloth, and with 
the exception of the last, printed from en- 
graved plates on paper of ‘he same size and 
quality of Sneet Music. Copies will be sent 
by mal, post-pai . on reeript of the price. 

OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
t Boston. 








Constitution or Man, 
considered in relation to External Objects. 
By George Combe. Over three hundred 
thousand copies of this great work havo 
been sold, and the d i still cont 
This is the only authorized American edi- 
tion. Price $1 50. Fow Ler anp WALLS. 








rMHE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE: 
WhatIt Is, and Wnat It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M.D. Koom 8, Cooper 


is $3 per annum,*in advance. Two copies | Insutute, New York. Price ten cents. 











] READ-MAKING.—IT HAS BEEN A 

great sucy with us for years to get an 

article of bread at once wholesome, palat- 

able, pe I to masticate, and easily msde. 
or 


The diff-rent recipes have been given 
through the Hy¢ropaibic Cook-Book, Wa- 
ter Cure for the Mullion, Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, ete., and again in the March numver of 
the Herald of Heath, The bread there 
described as “ Gems” is by far the bert of 
any yet made to meet all the above requi- 
sitions, We copy the recipe: “Stir to- 
gether Graham flour and cold water to 
about the consistency of ordinary cup-cake 
batter. Bake in a hot oven in small tin 
atty pans, two inches square and three- 
fourths of an inch deep.” 

“ Many persons have failed of success In 
making th's bread from neglecting one very 
e-sental requisite—the size of the pans in 
witch itis baked. If they ar larger than 
the dimensions given, the bresd will be 
heavy. If smaller, they will be dry and 
hard. But made this size, and filles evenly 
full, if the batter ts of the right consistency, 
and the oven hot, tney will rise one half, 
and be almost as light and porous assponge 
cake. 

We used separate pans for some time, but 
found tnem very inconvenient. We have 
them pow formed and wired together as 
represex ted in the cut above, and flud them 
a very great improvement. 

To supply the continued demand for them 





by almost every person who eats the bread, 
we have had heavy iron moulds casi to 
form them, aod can supply them at the rate 
of $1 per dosen squares, Address, 

j Rk. T, TRALL & OO., N. Y. 
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G REAT IMPROVEMEN 
x ING MACHINES. 





EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1960. 
®ALESROOM, 454 BROADWAY. 


Tims mechine is constrgeted on entirely 
possessing 
maoy rare aod valuapie improvements, hav- 
ing been examined by the most profoond 
experts, and pronounced to be simplicity 


new principles of mechanism 


and perfection combined. 


The following ure the princips! objections 


urged against Sewing Machines: 
1. Excessive fatigue to the operator, 
2. Liability to get out of order. 


8 Expense, trouble, and loss of time in 


repa'ring. 


4. Incapacity to sew every description of 


material. 
5. Disagrecable noise while in operation. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS 


EXEMPT FROM ALL THESE OBJEU- 


TIONS. 


It has a straight needle, perpendicular 


action, makes the Lock or Shuttle Stitch, 
which wilt neither rip nor rarel, and is 
alike on both sides; performs perfect sew- 
iog on every description of maternal, from 
Leather to the floest Nansook Muslin, with 
cotton, linen, or silk thread, from the cuarsest 
to the finest number. 


Having neitner Crm nor Cog Wheel, and | 
the lea-t possible friction, it raas as smooth | 


as glass, and is 


EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MA- 


CHINE! 
It requires fifty per cent. less power to 


drive than any other Machine in market. | 


A girl twelve years of age can work it 


stendily, without'fatigue or injury to health. | 


Its streng h and wo-derful simp'city of 
construction render it almost impossible to 

et out of oder, and is guarunteed by the 
Goncecs lo give entre satiefaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may 
desire to supply themselves with a superior 
article, to call aod examine this Unrivuled 
Machine. 

But, in a more especial manner, do we 
sol cit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
COACH MAKERS, 
HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SH'(RT aND BOSOM MAKERS, 
DRESS MAKERS, 
VEST AND PANTALOON MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS, 


Religions and Charitable Institutions will 
be liberally dealt with. 
PRICE OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 
No. 1. Family Machine, with Hemmer, 
Feller, Guage, Braider, and Corder, com- 
plete ..... a cectecesocenccocesconnco@e 
No. 2. Small Maoofactariog, with Exten- 
CU Feacce ens sanpscnsegnes ... $65 
* No.3 Large Mauufacturing, with Exten- 
sion Table....... : 15 
No. 3. Large Manuf +ctoring, for Leathe 
with Rolhog Foot aad Oil Cup.......... $85 
One-half hour's instruction is sufficient 
to enable any person to work this Machine 
to their entire sutiafuction | 


Agents Waytep for all towns in the 
United States, where agents are not already 
estabtished. Also, for Cuba, Mexico. Cen- 


tral and Sonth America, to whom a liberal | 


discount will be given. 
Teams, invoriably Casu on delivery. 
T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 
454 Broadway. 





ORTABLE PRINTING OFFICES— 

For the use of Merch»nts, Dragyists, 
and «ther Business Men, For sale by the 
ADAMS PRESS CO.. 31 Park Row, New 
York. Cirealar seut free. Specimen sheets 
of Type, Cuts, etc., six centa, 
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NEW YORK. 
VERMONT. 
ILLINOIS. 
MICHIGAN. 
\owa. 
\NOIANA. 
KENTUCKY. 


CELEBRATED 
HOLILS OILSVI1G 





SEWING MACHINES 


Were awarded the Highest Premiums over all competitors at the State Fairs of 


NEW YORK, ILLINOIS, 
VERMONT, MICHIGAN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, IOWA, 

OHIO, KENTUCKY, 
INDIANA, OREGON, 


And at every respectable Institute and Count; Fair held in 1968. 


SALES-ROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A GREAT SUCCESS! UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF SEWING 
MACHINES, 
THE 










RA LODO SOO SAL 
IDF ODOC cH 


ODO) Never fuil to satis’y those who 
Y give them a thorouzh trial, and 


y W E E D LOC K ST l i H Q wherever introduced are rapidly su- 


PRO OC OC CO0CC COO a 


hey uve two threads with a 
Shuttle Sewing Machines 


straight needle and shuttle, making 
both sides, and for economy, durability, elatici’y, and beauty +s the on’y stitch worthy 








15) — 
r, | 


No. 1 24 
No. senonceell 
No. 
| No. 
No, 
No. 


the Lock Srrren, which is alike on 
of use. They are propelled by Cams, which produce better-timed motions for sewiog than 
ean possibly be obtained by cranks or links. They work like a “ thing of Iif-,” the needle 
throwing «at its loop, and thea st ‘nding still until the shuttle passes through, when both 
draw upon the threads together making the stitch tight and st o g. They are c»pable of 
running at very high speed, and being smoothly finished, and making five st/tches to every 


| revolution of the balance wheel, aspeed wnequaled by any other shuttle machine in n<e. 


For these r-asons the “ Weep” is acknowledged, wherever known, to be the BEST 
SEWING MACHINE MADE, and is onequaled in its simplicity of construction, Powrr, 
Dwurasi.ity, Eask 0¢ MANAGEMENT, and the great beauty and certainty of its operation. 

EVERY MACHINE IS WARRANTED. 
All orders or communications from Families, Tailors, Seamstresses, Clo'hiers, Harness 


| Makers, ete., in the coun'ry, wil receive prompt attention. 


Sevd for Descriptive Circular and Samples of Work. 
AGENTS WANTED in every locality. 


P. O,—Box 2,041, Address 506 Broapwar, New Yorx. 





Foxnoro’, Mass., January Tth, 1862. 
Gewsts: I have ron the Weep Sewrxa Macnrine for cight years, and have tried most of 
the Sewing Machines in the market. I have made it my study for some years to ase~rtain 
which of the machines was best for all kinds of sewing and lengtn of duration with the 
least repair. I consider the Weep the best Sewing Machine I know of. H. L. Swzer. 





NEW AND SECOND-HAND SAFES FOR SALE ChEAP, 
AT 
NEW YORK SAFE DEPOT, 


71 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


D. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 
AND PRICES OF LILLIE’S FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 


INSIDE. 
Depth. 
12 


SIZES 


OUTSIDE. 
Height. Width. 
‘ 2 





Depth. Height, Width. 
20 «17 11 








AND-MILLS.—R. T. TRALL & CO., 


7 > _ a 
Purenotogy Proven, It }E 15 Laight Street, New York, keep 


LUSTRATED, ayxv Appiien. We regard | eonstantly for sale Hand-Mills particularly 
this work as not only the most important of 
any which has before been written on the | Graham flour or corn for hominy and samp, 
science, but as indispensably necessary to | 
the student who wishes to acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of Phrenological Science. | 
| Price $1 40. Fo 


adepted for cracking wheat and grinding 
or parcbed corn or rusk. 


“MIRROR OF THE MIND,’ Or, 
| /\ Yoor Character from Your Likeness. 





WLER AND WELLS. 








HORT MAND. All works on Phonogra- 
phy may be had of | 
FOWLER & WELLS, New York. | 


| For particulars how to have pictures taken, 
| send one 8-cent stamp to 
Fow.ter anp WELL, 

No, 339 Broadway, New York. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


OP ON Ow 





One 





EW MUSIC.—“WHEN OLD 

FRIENDS WERE HERE.”—A very 
| aad touching Song, in B Flat: 

When old friends were here, 

In days that are flown 
How fond were the hands 

Which oft clasped my own! 
The path ways of life 

Wore pleasure’s sunny hue, 
An4 vo'ces were near 

With tones warm and true. 

“SHE WAS ALL THE WORLD TO 
ME.”—This is a sweet, flowing melody, in 
E Fiat. 

The above are the last two songs of the 
late Stephen C. Foster. Price 25 cents 
each, mailed free. 

HORACE WATERS, 

Publisher, No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


Tur Crara Microscope. 





» 








This is the best and cheap- 
est microscope in the world 
for generaiuse. It bas just re- 
ecived the First Premium — 
Silver Medal—at theOnbio State 
Agricultural Fair. It requires 
no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 1 diameters, or 10,00 
times, and is so simple that a 
child can use it, t will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on 
the receipt of $2 25, or with 
six beautiful mounted objects for $3; or with 
24 onjects, $5. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 








INDISPENSABLE. 
HOW TO WRITE, 
HOW TO TALK, 
HOW TO BEHAVE, 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS, 


Universally acknowledged to be the best 
book on these subjects ever published, are 
all contained in one volume, entitled 


Hanp-Boox 


ror Home In- 
PROVEMENT. 
This volume in itself constitutes a com- 


plete library for the young, and the same 
amount of valuable and practical informa- 
tion can be found nowhefe else for many 
times the price, which is only $2, when sent 
by mail, post-paid. 


Address 
-OWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





P' ANOS, MELODEONS, HARMONI- 


Piano Stools and Covers, Sheet 
Music Books, Music Merchandise, and all 
kinds of Musics] Inus'rumests at wholesale 
and retat!. 
deons at great bargams. New Pianos and 
Melodeons tw let, and rent alowed if pur- 
chased. Monthly payments received for the 
same. 
paid for second-hand Pianos. 





Eee 
|THE NEW YORK MONTHLY, Kare 


and hand-ome 
in advance. 8u 





ums, Cabinet and Alexandre O:gans, 
usic, 


Second-haod Pianos and Meto- 


ianos tuved and repaired. Cash 


JORACE WATERS, Agent, 
tf. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE WONDERFUL 
CANTERING HORSES 








: = 

HESE Horses are exciting the most live- 
ly interest with all the boys and girls, 
° | and those parents who desire rosy cheeks 


Se 


and laughing eyes for their children. 


THEY ARE UNEQUALED 


as a means of delightful outdoor exercise. 
They run by the weight of the rider; are 
guided by the bridle. 


C.11 and take a ride, or send stamp for cir- 


cular and price list. 


STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
498 Broadway, New York. 


J. Borp Editor and Pablisher, is a racy 
per, atone dollar a year, 





i 


be for it. A 
<<} 
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OORE’S RURAL NEW YORKER.— 
N The 2d quarter of Vo'. XV. of this valu- 
able and immensely popular Agricrltural, 
Horticultural, Literary aud Family Weekly 
commences Avril 2—a good time to sub- 
scribe. The Rurat is known and admired 
in all sections (outside of Rebeldom) from 
Maine to Minnesota and Canaca to Cali- 
forn a. It comprires over a dozen dis'inct 
departments, including Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Sheep Husbandry, Domestic Econ- 
omy, Literature, News, ete., etc., and em- 
pleys the best talent. Among its Editors 
end Contributors are Hon. H. 8. Randall, 
author of “The Practical Snepherd,” etc., 
who conducts the department devoted to 
Sheep Husbandry, and P. Barry, Esq., 
au hor of “Tre Fruit Garden,” and former 
editor of 7he Horticulturist, who ably treats 
ypon Horticuttural affa:rs. Indeed, as the 
N. E. Farmer said years ago), Tas Rurat 
is like a honey-comb, having sweets in 
every cll. Taste and see, Terms, only $2 
a year—less to clabs. Two specimen num- 
bers sent, post-paid, on receipt of ten cents. 
Address " D. T. MOORE, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
\ TIMELY BOOK! 
re A USEFUL BOOK! 
HUNT'S GAZETTEER 
Of the Border and Southern States. 


A hand book for the use of soldiers, and 
reference book for everybody, with full 
authentic descriptions of alt the cities, towns, 
villages, m-untains, rivers, etc. All the 
railroad and turnpike routes, with distances 
from place to place, topographical situa- 
tions, etc., with a fine large steel plate map. 
272 pages. Price 50 cents; in cloth bindmg, 
75 cents; in leather, with tuck for pocket 
use, $1 . 

From the American Literary Gazette.— 
A valuable aid to the better understanding 
of ‘he movements of our armies in the South. 

From the Philadelphia Sunday Dise 
patch.—This little book is a portable vade 
mecum, Which will be of vast use to officers, 
soldiers, and citizens. It contains a great 
amount of topographical and etaristical in- 
formation, with reuvies of roads, railroac 
maps, ete. As a book of reference it will 
be of daily use during the present year. 

From tbe Washington Chronicle.—One 
of the best band books we have ever pe- 
rused. No officer or soldier of the army 
sheuld omit procur ng a copy. 

From the Pittsburg Gazette. — This vo- 
lume in a traveler’s pocket or valise, or in a 
soldier’s knapsack, during the approaching 
campaign in the Sonthern States, wou'd 
prove itself a very welcome and agreeabic 
companion, 

Sold by all booksellers, newsdealers, and 


eutlers. 
JOHN P. HUNT, Publisher, 
59 Fifth Street, Masonic Hall. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
New York—American News Co.~ *21 
Nassau Street. 
Philadelphia—Chas. Desilver, 1229 Ches - 
nut Street. 
Baltimore—Henry Taylor & Co., Sun 
Iron Building. 
, St. Louis—Jos. Torrey, 21 North Fourth 
treet. 








A peony FOR PATENTS, 889 BROAD- 

way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation and prose- 
eution of applications for patents in the 
United States and all other countries in 
which patents are granted. 

A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent agents, and an extensive 
business acquaintance of many years, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
place before our clients the most complete 
and satisfactory facilities for obtaining 
patents that can be furnished by anv house 
in America.’ 

‘The Business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Tuomas P. How, Esq., a 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
cessful practitioner: in difficult and closely 
contested patent cases ’ 

"Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering applications receive Mr. How’s 
personal attention. Address, FowLer anp 
We tts, No, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFER FOR SALE 


ONE MILLION ACRES OF SUPERIOR FARMING LANDS, 


‘ IN FARMS OF 
40, 80 & 16O acres and upwards at from $8 to $12 per acre. 


THESE 


LANDS 


ARE 


NOT SURPASSED BY ANY IN THE WORLD. 
THEY LIE ALONG 
THE WHOLE LINE OF THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS RAILROAD, 


For Sale on LONG CREDIT, SHORT CREDIT and for CASH, they are situated near TOWNS, 
VILLAGES, SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. 





For all Purposes of Agriculture. 

The lands offered for sale by the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company are equal to any in the world. A healthy climate, a 
rich soil, and railroads to convey to market the fullness of the 
earth—all combine to place in the hands of the enterprising 
workingman the means of independence, 


Illinois. 

Extending 380 miles from North to South, has all the di- 
versity of climate to be found between Massachusetts and 
Virginia, and varieties of soil adapted to the products of New 
England and those of the Middle States. The black soil in the 
central portions of the State is the richest known, and produces 
the finest corn, wheat, sorghum and hay, which latter crop, 
during the past year, has been highly remunerative, The secd- 
ing of these prairie lands to tame grasses, for pasturage, offers 
to farmers with capital the most profitable resalts. The smaller 
prairies, interspersed with timber, in the more southern portion 
of the State, produce.the best of winter wheat, tobacco, flax, 
hemp and fruit. The lands still further South are heavily tim- 
bered, and here the raising of fruit, tobacco, cotton and the 
manufacture of lumber yield large returns. The health of 
Illinois is hardly surpassed by any State in the Union. 


Grain and Stock Raising. 

In the listof corn and wheat producing States, Minois stands 
pre-emiifently first Its advantages for raising cattle and hogs 
are too well known to require comment here. For sheep raising, 
the lands in every part of the State are well adapted, and 
Illinois can now boast of many of the largest flocks in the coun- 
try. No branch in industry offers greater inducements for 
investment. 





Hemp, Flax and Tobacco. 

Hemp and flax canbe produced of as good qUality as any 
grown in Europe Tobacco of the finest quality is raised upon 
lands purchased of this Company, and it promises to be one of 
the most important crops of the State. Cotton, too, is raised, to 
a considerable extent, in the southern poruon. The making of 
sugar from the beet is receiving considerable attention, and 
experiments upon a large scale have been made during the 
past season. The cultivation of sorghum is rapidly increasing, 
and there are numerous indications that ere many years Illinows 
will produce a large surplus of sugar and molasses for expor- 


tation. Z 
Fruit. 

The central and southern parts of the State are peculiarly 
adapted to fruit raising ; and peaches, pears and strawberries, 
together with early vegetables, are sent to Chicago, St. Louis 
and Cincinnati, as well as other markets, and always command 
a ready sale. 

Coal and Minerals. 

The immens? coal deposits of Illinvis are worked at different 
points near the Railroad, and the great resources of the State in 
iron, lead, zinc, limestone, potters’ clay, &c., &c., as yet barely 
touched, will eventually be the gource of great wealth. 


To Actual Settlers 

the inducements offered are so great that the Company has 
already sold 1,500,000 acres, and the sales during the past year 
have been to a larger number of purchasers than ever before. 
Theadvantaves to a man of smali means, settling in Illinois, 
where his children may grow up with all the benefits of educa- 
tion and the best of public schoo's, can hardly be over-estimated. 
No State in the Union is increasing more rapidly in population, 
which has trebled in ten years along the line of this Railroad. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 
The price of land varies from $7 to $12 and upward per acre, and they are sold on long credit,on short credit, or forcash. A 
deduction of ten per cent. from the long credit price is made to those who make a payment of one-fourth of the principal down, and 
the balance in one, two, and three years. A deduction of twemty per cemt, is made to those who purchase for cash. Never 


before have greater inducements been offered to cash purchasers. 


EXAMPLE. 
Forty acres at $10 per acre on iong credit, interest at six per cent., payable annually in advance ; the principal in four, five, six, 


and seven years, 


INTEREST. PRINCIPAL 

Cash payment,........ececervecenccecececersces $24.00 
Paymentin one year, +B 

bad two years,.. 

at three “ 

“ four “ $100.00 

a five “ 100.00 

‘ os -< 100.00 

“ seven “ 100.00 





Or the same farm, on short credit : 
InTeRest. PRINCIPAL. 
$90.00 





Cash payment,..........ce.cceeeseeesees $16.20 . 

Payment in one year,.. +. 10.80 99 00 
o two years,... 6.00 90.00 
e CAPOD ©  nreccccccsccceceses 90.00 


The same farm may be purchased for $320 in cash, 


Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact location of the lands, will be furnished on application in 


person or by letter to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE DISH WASHER. 








Tus is an invention for the household, and is useful in 
the smallest family and in the largest hotel. This mach'!ne 
will have charms for our lady readers, who, we are happy 
to know, tre zealous in the cause of science, and “ up” to 
all the newest improvements ; for the most delicate china, 
at one time in danger from the clumsy handling of care- 
less servants, can, by the aid of this machine, be thoroughly 
| ¢leansed without wetting a finger. Ivory-handled knives, 
the terror of housekeepers when intrusted to “ Bridget,” 
need not become yellow or loose in the handles, as they 
may be cleansed in this machine perfectly without wetting 
the ivory. Toe inventors, Messrs. Alex. M. and J. I. D. 
Bristol, of Detroit, Mic)., say: 

The Dish Washer accomplishes the washing of dishes 
in a safe, pleasant, and agreeable manner, saving a great 











































































































of heat necessary to be civen.to water t. s«olve grease 
upon a pate, the haods can nol bear, and # dich can not be 
cleaned without using very hot water. When water not 
hot enowgh is osed (as is useally the case), the grea-e is 
not d-ssolved, beinr spread over tee dish with a * dish 
eluth.” Such d shes, after washing, especially plates. can 
be floger marked. Ia using a Dieh Washer there are no 
BURNING OF BANDS IN HOT WaTsR, no changing of dresses, 
and no “ greasy dish clo bs.” Toe dishes come from the 
machine perfeo'ly clean, because perfectly hot water can 
be used, aud they are washed much better than can be 
— done by band. They are then wip-d upon a 
arge clean cloth, and are really clean. Knives can be 
sharpened very easily upon the machine, and scoured 
































































































4 al of disagreeable and “ detested” labor, The degree ° 


with very little labor. The ae, Abana need not be 
smoky or dirty—in fact, the Dish Washer is a peace maker 
and should be in every family that could afford to have it. 
It is a peaceful, quiet dumes ic, doing its work without 
grumb!ing, never breaking any dishes, and never “ falling 
out with the lady of the house.” It is atmost incredible 
that the Dish asher, a little machine to feet square, 
should really do, in so short a time, and in so perf-ct a 
minner all that it is designed to perform ; yet such is the 
simple fac'. 

Can anything be saved by using a Dish Washer? After 
washing dishes, the effect of “dish water” upon seme 
ladies’ hands renders them “red, rough, and chepned,” 
and unfit for sewiog, etc., thereby losing time, which 
otherwise might be saved dnd profitably employed. The 
Dish Washer saves true and Lasor in the operations of 
washing dishes, cleaning lamp chimneys, scouring und 
sharpening knives, etc. “ Woman's work is never dete,” 
and “ time saved is money earned” All adm t that the 
article is one «f the greatest convenience, and convenience 
is economy. The Dish Washer saves dishes end lamp 
chimneys from being broken in the operation of cleansing. 
It saves bath brick, time, expense, trouble, labor, saving 
the expense of* dish rags.” It saves ivory-handled knives, 
an‘ in some families the expense of a “ domestic.” 

When ladie- “ have co to tea,” they have no need 
to exclaim after their m-~al, “ Now. if it was not for these 
dishes!” The “lady of the house,” removing the suger 
bowl, ete., puts the Dish Washer upon the table, and what 
was before greatly “ detested,” now b almost a 
Pleusure. 


We trust that ths labors of our ingenious and enterpris- 
ing friends in behalf of womankind will be richly re- 
warded. The ladies should see to it that they have a fair 
showiog. They will sell State and County rights. Ad- 
| dress, Alex, M. and Jno, I. D. Bristol, Detroit, Mich. 











SreaM vs. Water Power.—Mr. WELLS: 
I often hear it said that steam-power is chezper 
than water-power, and that in many places 
East—even where water-power is abundant-— it 
is being superseded by steam. Now, can this 
be possible? There are only a few places in 
the West where water-power can be obtained 
in abundance; and here, at the foot of the 
Desmoines Rapids, of the Mississippi, is one of 
them. The whole river, a mile or more in 
width, runs through a limestone channel, fall- 
ing some twenty-five fet in twelve miler, which, 
of course makes an immense water-power, 
which may be secured by wing dams, at vari- 
ous points along the shore. I believe there is 
a company sbout being formed to try and use 
this power here, but if steam is cheaper, some 
of us wish to know it. Keoxvk, Iowa. 

Ans. It depends altogether on ci it 3 


4 ~s 
where water is abundant it is cheaper than 
steam. Bu: where there is a scarcity of water, 
and where only a partial supply can be obtain- 
ed, and where fuel is cheap, then steam may be 
cheaper. 











Purenovoaicat Journat. — We have 
received the March number of the American 
PurENOLoGIcAL JouRNAL AND Lirz ILLUsTRAT- 
=D, an invaluable monthly, pulvished by 
Fowler and Wells, 389 Broadway, New York. 
We know that many persons are prejudiced 
against Phrenology, and against the publica- 
tions of Fowler and Wells. Some people bave 
in some way imbibed the strange notion that 
they lead to infidelity—whereas the perusal of a 
single number would suffice to convince any 
reasonable man fhat the Jovrnat teaches the 
highest degree of moral and religious duty. 
It is valuable in every department of life, and 
more especially because it teaches man what 
heis, “Know then thyself. All wisdom centers 
there.” Not only the “ proper,” but the most 
wonderful “study of mankind is man”—and 
that book or paper which teaches him how 
“mysteriously and wooderfully” he is made, 
necessarily teaches the comprebensiveness and 
benevolence of Deity. No man can read the 
JouRNAL without becoming purer and better; 
and even if he persists in retaining his prejudice 
against Phrenology, he learns valuable lessons 
in life, relatiog to subjects upon which our peo- 
ple are shamefully and fatally igeorant. Send 
$2 00 to the above address, and learn what every 
man ought to know.— Washington (Pa.) Ex- 
aminer. 


“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.” 
New Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears, Nose, Li 

Mouth, Head, Hair, Skin, Hands, Feet, Walk, 

Talk, and all Signs of Character given in the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 
4. R. Wetts, Editor, which contains everything new and 
useful in regard to the Sctence or Man, Paysicat, Men- 
TAL, and Sririrvat, in the departments of 





ANTHROPOLOGY, PHRENOLOGY, 
ETHNOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 


including our social, intellectual, and religious nature, 
the right education and training of children, and the 
better regulation of ourselves and communities. 

POR’? AITS, with biographical sketches, of distin- 
guished men ; illustrations of the different races ; the tem- 
peraments; “ signs of character,” as revealed through the 
organization, will be given in each number. 

THE SUOCL, in its relations to this life and the life 
to come, and the elevation of maw to the position his 
Creator intended him to fill, are subjects on which our 
sciences throw a flood of light, and our readefs shall 
have the benefit of their best teachings. 

OTHER INTERESTS, such as new inventions, 
agriculture, commerce, mechi nism, science, art, and 
literature, will receive attention. We feel it a duty to 
participate in, and co-operate with, all the great move- 
ments for the “emancipation of man” from error, igno- 
rance, sin, want, intemperance, and spiritual darkness. 
Our work embrates all mankind, and ai/ interests. 

A NEW VOLUME, the 40th, commences July, 
1864, published monthly, at $2 00a year. Single numbers, 
2 cents. Please address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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